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step was that the legislature should not In 1825-26 an able committee of the Sen- 
encroach upon the Executive, and the del | ate, of which Mr. BENTON was chairman, 
egation coolly asked him, for the sake of | unanimously reported an electoral plan, 

yield the point. This ridiculous | which was not sustained by the necessary 


of the con- | two-thirds, and which was lost in the House 


\ r shows precisely the nature 
test Che President, upon whom the Con- | in the same way. Twenty years later he 
ys the responsibility, deliberately | proposed it abortively again. It contem- 
( ‘ that an official change ought to be | plated the division of each State into a 





» Senator deliberately resolves that 
| made if he can help it, and 
the New York Representatives beg the Pres- 
interest of harmony, to let the 

his Undoubtedly haz | 


had with Mr. CONKLING and 


number of districts equal to that of its 
Senators and Representatives, a vote within 

the districts for President and Vice-Presi- | 
dent, the result in each to be duly certified 


t shall not be 


t the 


Senator have way. and to count as one electoral vote. In case 


mv could be of failure to elect, a secend election was to 


lowers, as with most other people, | be held immediately between the persons 





these terms. The President declined | having the two highest numbers of votes; 
uiicrous invitation. He decided not | and in case of a second failure by a tie, the 
d over the executive functions to Mr. House of Representatives was to choose be- 
( NI ‘ ind Mr. CONKLING, therefore, tween them. The plan adopted the pre sent 


d a majority of the Senate to declare | vague phraseology of the Constitution in 





ils should be made only with the 


regard to the opening of the certificates in 


( sent of the Senator from the State. the presence of the two Houses and the 
If the gentlemen of the delegation could | counting of the vote. But later experience 
ersuaded the President not to renew | has dictated some lessons upon that point. 
nations, they would have induced | Mr. Benton had little hope of originating 

him to acknowledge this usurpation, that | real reforms in Congress. He thought that 


ill It is true that he can not prevent it. 


Bast 34 , 
i L makes 


they should begin with the people. But 
all the later important amendments have 
been proposed by Congress,and there are 


wheth 


The 


a very great difference 


er he opposes it or acquiesces in it. 


issertion that the officers whom it was pro- | obvious advantages in such a course. In 


posed to displace were fit officers is point- his first Message President JACKSON called 
ss, for the President showed by his nom attention to the subject, and recommended 
ition that he did not think so, and Mr. | that the electoral system be so amended that 
CONKLING’S course has distinctly proved | the oflice of Chief Magistrate should not be 
it his vote upon removals is not decided | conferred upon any citizen “but in pursu- 
fitness of an incumbent. The con- | ance of a fair expression of the will of the 
s the Boston Journal truly remarks, is | majority.” It is not, of course, possible to 
e acti . long struggle. The gen- | make sure of a numerical majority so long 
men who ted upon the President to | as the State basis is preserved. But no one 
| ’ Ll undoubtedly accept the | would seriously propose any other basis, 
p (_ the practice which he op- | and there is, therefore, no more contempti- 
| irgument which they used is | ble demagogism than to array the popular 
Taritt that is always urged—the or numerical against the constitutional or 
of trouble Now if a President | electoral majority. The point to secure is 
f a party propose a reform of | the most practicable approach to an expres- 
x abuses, there must be trouble with | sion of the popular preference under the 
ho favor the abuses. To urge an | State basis, and that would seem to be the 
ince of trouble is to propose an aban- | district system, which was favored by Mr. 
‘ ent of refor It seems to be tolera BENTON in 1825, and by Mr. MORTON a gen- 
wr that if the condition of harmony | eration later. 
the Re publican party ls acquiescence in | 
ils of the familiar system of the civil ee pee eneeta Tees gat 1 
ce, harmony is indefinitely postponed. THE “PRESENT” TIME. 
For we have no doubt that the Republican IN the middle of December it seemed 
friends of a change in that system are quite | doubtful whether it was May-day or Christ- 
ws est as its Republican enemies, al- | mas that was coming. The season was a 
though entirely unorganized. And noth- | prolongation of the temperate and equable 
vy is more amusing in the retrospect of the | summer and the mild autumn, and the loi- 
terview upon which we have commented | tering citizen wondered if any where on the 
than t apparent naiveté with which the | globe there was a permanent climate like 
excellent remonstrants with the President our finest winter day s. In Broadway it has 
assumed that he could not possibly be sin- | seemed foolish to speak of the prostration 
cere, “ Do you really mean,” said a member | of industry. Before the windows of the 


of Congress to a member of the Civil Service beautiful shops it is idle to say that nobody 


Commission of 1871—‘‘do you For how, except with mon- 


really mean 


eht not to appoint the postmasters 
] ”? 


has any money. 
ey, did all these things, rich and strange, 





1 my deestrick get piled into these magnificent masses ; and 
how, alas! without money, will they ever 

. ees *es get away? The books certainly were never 

\ DANGEROUS CHANCE. handsomer or more intrinsically valuable. 
THERE is one question which we hope | Many of them are evidently the Decorative 
Congress will not forget. A year ago it was | Art Exhibition superbly and permanently 
considered to be of some importance, and it | bound, and in D1 CesNno.a’s delightful vol- 
eemer it the country might pay dearly | ume the Christmas buyer can acquire the 


pictured treasures of the Metropolitan Art 
Museum. In the bright and still December 
sunshine the streets swarm with busy and 
eager throngs. The feast of Santa Claus 
was never more piously observed. It is 
truly an embarrassment of riches. 

Nothing seems easier than to buy a holi- 
day present, until you try it. But when you 
take a turn among the shops you are the 
little boy in the fairy story who could have 
any thing that he wanted most, but when 
the good godmother showed him every thing, 


g willfully me 


question of the wea 


the 


ior havio rlected it. It is a 
kest part of our system 
of government method and determina 

on of a Presidential election. <A 
rency which the 
had ar- 
to face with a 


year ago 
it was plain that the contin 
of the fathers had 

rived, and that we were 





wisest foreseen 
face 
disputed Presidential election, without any 


There 


side and 


method provided for its decision. 


were vehement assertions on one 


the other that nothing could be 
this or that settlement, all of which were 


clearer than 





to “intending purchasers” whd are conscious 
that they are helpless. Some little souvenir 
and the convertible currency will be proba- 
bly the specific for such cases. Nothing can 
be more dismal than the consciousness that 
the young gentleman, doubtfully grateful, 
wishes that you had given him the honest 
price in money, and kept your old—say, com 
plete Opera of VIRGILIUS, in gilt morocco 

to yourself. But really this year it seems 
A walk through 
the street and a look at the shops are of 


impossible to go wrong. 


themselves a Christmas holiday. 


GROG AND TAXES. 

THE vigor with which Dr. CrosBy push- 
es his movement against the grog-shops is 
shown by the fact of the formatior fa 
thousand auxiliary societies, and by his con- 
fident prediction that the Legislature will 
not materially change the law 
now pe rfec tly 


Che law is 
Dr. CROSBY’S 
judgment, it is fully adequate to the sup 
pression of most of the grog It pro 
vides that liquor shall be sold to be drunk 
on the premises only by those who are li 
censed to keep a hotel, and it defines what 
The re 
are some ten thousand grog-shops in the 
city of New York, four-fifths of which are 
without license, and at least nine-tenths of 
the crime and an immense part of the suf- 
fering from poverty spring from the drunk- 
enness Which is begun and maintained by 
the grog-shops. But Dr. CrosBy treats the 
subject as a tax-payer, not as a moral re 
former. Here of 
gaged in an illegal trade which doubles and 
trebles the taxes, and he exhorts all good 
citizens to unite in enforcing the law, and 
thereby in reducing taxation. 

With great address he turns their own 
guns upon the objectors. For instance, it 
is asserted that the whole subject is in a 
greatmuddle. But there is no muddle what- 
ever except in the brains of the officers of 
the law who are bound to enforce it, and 
who are muddled in an effort to avoid their 
plain duty. The law is very simple, as the 
Court of Appeals has shown, and the Mayor 
has taken action against the Police Commis- 
sioners for their muddled conduct in alter- 
nate disregard and vehement partial enforce 
ment of the law. Nobody is in a muddle 
except those who do not wish to observe the 
It is alleged, also, that to license ho 
tel bars and to close the corner groggeries 
is to favor the rich at the expense of the 
On the contrary, the movement is in 
defense of the poor, for the grog-shops are 
kept for the sole purpose of pi king the poo! 
man’s pocket of his money by those who will 
listen neither to reason nor conscience. The 
argument is perfectly simple. If people 
have a right to drink what they please, so 
has the tax-paying community an equal 
right to reduce taxation by enforcing public 
order and safety upon well-recognized prin- 
Nobody denies the right of the com- 
munity to regulate the manufacture and sale 
of ardent spirits as it does those of gunpow- 
der. And the ground of the regulation is 
the same in both cases—that, without care- 
ful supervision, and from their very nature, 
they endanger life and property. 

The Legislature will undoubtedly have to 
face a demand for the repeal of the law. 
But the friends of the law have an admira- 
For the present law is a license 
law with conditions that secure some degree 
of responsibility in the sellers of liquor. It 
authorizes, also, fully as many places for the 
sale as the order of the city can be supposed 
to tolerate. It will not be easy to show the 
impossibility of enforcing the law except by 


plain, and, in 


-shops 


shall be considered to be a hotel. 


are thousands men en 


law. 


poor. 


ciples. 


ble case. 





s0lutely irreconcilable. Wise men knew | he wanted every thing most. There is in the 

that nothing but the truest patriotism could | idea of a gift something a little apart from 

vert catastrophe: and the result was | common uses. To give a saucepan is mere- 

proudest event in our history. Now the | ly to minister to thrift. What if a doting 

er remains, and those who fancy that | young husband should present his bride 

chance of a doubtful result is not likely | with a turkey for roasting? She would 

) rin a hundred years have not looked | justly retort that there must be poetry in 

it the situation | a present, something of a spiritual beauty, 

In the present pe | prospect of the | not of a culinary use; costly flowers, for in- 

the vote of t s States in | stance, she might suggest as an illustration, 

8 | probably b I is so in | something that can not be perverted to use, 

6, exe n South Ca " | Louis or, still better, gems of purest ray serene. 

) d Florida, and the figure n those Chere is unquestionably a genius for buying 

s con l with t of 1872 showed | gifts. There are persons who have very 

tl ther ttle doubt of | little money to spend at the holidays, who 

s the next pass untroubled and self. possessed through 

. This andthe] cal tenacity of all the glittering enticements of the season, 

Northern States | conceded, it is and pick out the neat, pretty, unique some- 

meeivable that tl neral result of | thing from the bewildering chaos, and, with 

election may depend uy that in a sir the smallest outlay, the present that seems 

s ‘ ! y Ne y There is se to have been predestined for that particular 
ortant elec New York recipient 3 sent home. 

sp Hei Perhaps two little words carry the weighty 

l I se of t ir—a secret—taste and tact. Taste with the slen- 

| Y illeged frauds Sucha derest purse, and tact with a shilling, give 

3 not impro I s full of more delight than any other holiday buyers. 

‘ ! \ The same tact knows also when the unre- 

ind t y iu von the par solved shilling is the best gift of all. There 

f ‘ ya | re young gé¢ é who prefer the simple 

liev harge of a 1 or the modest greenback to any object 

e. whe! t wust not be allowed to nto which o s can transform them. And 

| perbaps t t suggests the safest course 





arguments that would be hostile to any re- 
whatever. The 
substantially between the law and free rum. 
It is not one that politicians like to touch. 
But the Legislature will doubtless have an 
opportunity to deal with it. 


strictive law question is 


GOOD SENSE IN FRANCE. 
AFTER a prolonged struggle, in 
France may be said to have been brought 
within view of civil war, Marshal M‘MaHon 
has accepted the alternative of M. Gam- 
BETTA. He has surrendered, after threaten 
ing to resign, and he has done wisely. Now 
that the contest has ended peacefully, it 
may be said that it is very fortunate for 
France that it has occurred. It has shown, 
as nothing else could have shown so plainly, 


which 


| what immense republican progress the coun 

France is a country in which 
has been said and very little 
has been known about a republic. The 
reader has but to turn to Victor HvGo’s 
History of a Crime in our pages to see what 


try has made. 


a great deal 


| a grotesque conception the republic was in 

France only twenty-five years The 
| fundamental idea and condition of a repub- 
and the remedy of all 


lic adherence to law, 
seem to have 
But the attit 


French Republicans since the 16th of May 


been vir 


wrongs by the law 


tually unknowr 
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0 of the peop ind 
y the opi 
| the 
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I I 
| 
| < Ire R i 
‘ a 1 t © ¢ ( aul 

(y Tt ‘ ‘ ‘ T t 1 il I the ‘ ‘ tion has 
been quite as « table as that of Americal 
Re] cans during the Presidential unce 
ta es of last year That the French, or 
al other people, W have co pose isucl | 
1 contest so ‘ ‘ well as we did, we | 
do not believe But the patience and orde1 
with which the result has been awaited in | 
France are unprece ted in that « tr 
und show a . ted } ( maturity 
I , 

! ‘ 
They did 
>) t i 
tix ind Mars 
| itt ‘ i 
beyond t i ‘ 
W orga ed resist ( 

Phe resu s most fortunate for all sides 
Tue organ of M. GAMBETTA expresses its 
satistact i e Assen has gone to 
work readily d good humor Not the 
least of the pleasant consequences is the 
confusion of the B partist pilots The 
legacy of the « yire to France is a cabal of 
pe il desperadoes and g blers, of which 
De CASSAGNAC is a characteristic represent 

e, and they | e had a very dangerous 

endency over the marsha But he has 
for the 1 ne re yunced them, and 
every month of order under republican law 
s mmense gain for the country. The 
perils of a wise republicanism in France, 
however, are still enormous Clericalism, 
the it of Tr populal tradit 3 and 
habits, the arn und the virtually irrespor 
s Exe e are the roots of incalculable 

ssib es of mischief. But the country 
has done more in the last six months to jus- 
tify favorable anticipations of a continuous 
and tranquil pol tical deve opment than 
ever before 
TROUBLE IN TEXAS 

rue trouble on the Rio Grande, and the 
appointment of a committee by the Senate 
to inquire into our relations with Mexico, 
with the stout assertion. of a few papers 
that we are insulted and outraged by the 
M XICAI al ithorities, have ‘ cited some at 
ention. Parts of the frontier are unques- 
tionab iwless, and in the usual condition 


its Govern 
the 


» our troops under certain 


icl t to expect 


a s duties on bor- 





pursue marauders across 
L pra " cessity, if 

e forms of order and law 
g But the recent 

I ‘ e Ameri 

‘ st es, is to 
the usual border troubles. 
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ey] I ement it 
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i Mr. CONK 
The Vice-Pres 
i fT the ¢ raor 
ot the « I Tee i t 


mittee those eminent pacificator M 
HAMLIN and How: For it is eal 1 
that “whatever has been felt 1 ‘ Q 
or offensive in the ec ict of” « ‘ 
ipon the border \ be treatec f ‘ I 
never occurred, and are mut 
ously withdrawn 
WHITTIER’S SEVENTI | ( , 
BIRTHDAY : EDGA 
Ir the question were asked, who are tl f p 
most honored, trusted, and beloved citizens HM ' y shay ] y 
of the republic to-day, woald not the answer ; Neos 
lude a class of « ens who are not po ‘ 
litically eminent? Although, then, wer t t 
reserve our highest honors for polit cal er ! rare 
hence, it is yet not altogether true that w 
offer to it the highest honor. Dr. H« ANI 
herefore, very properly asked, ir s letter 
to the WHITTIER dinner: “I wonder if thos 
old poets of ours, Mr. Dana, Mr. Brya 
Mr. Emerson, Mr. LONGFELLOW M 
WHITTIER, appreciate the benefit they | 
fer upon their fellow-citizens by sim ( 
senting to live among them is old m« r p 
they know how they help to save the A: ; . 
ican nation from the total wreck and ds 
struction of the sentiment of reverencs 
Dr. HOLLAND undoubtedly mentioned the 
names of the men among us who are most 
highly and universally respected, and the 
fact is a rebuke to the assertion that Amer 
ican standards and ideals are mercenal ‘ 
partisan, and low ut. a 
In such a tribute as that itely offered to } , . ‘ 
Mr. WHITTIER upon his seventieth birthday } S 
there was no alloy of personal or partisa ( 
feeling. It was the spontaneous express ; Th : 
of sincere admiration and regard, and a1 H DN.I 
ognition of that fine and lof ser ce ott R44: ( 
citizen which is wrought sol by tellect {SON the ¢ 
ual influence and morak inspiratio I ") 4 a. 
genius of WHITTIER, which seems so sl - - 
and recluse, was a most important p« . Zz . 
arousing and stin iting the mora ‘ | 
ment which was the support d the s | 
rity of the vast po " ‘ ‘ f t ty 
generation It is t song of the poet that } 
leads the leade and the followers fe« | 
without hearing, the spiring mus li ve t extrem 
more recent times Mr. WHITTIER has been | t ) ort 
known as a conten plative poet ome ers | 
\ th a singular uncons spa fy 
dy, always shapes a moral, as sunset ds | é‘ | e i 
assume coherent forms without sing their | * + . 
aerial charm Although a Quaker, the life a I + ¢ — 
ind character and legend of New England | i s 
have always fascinated him, and “ the 1. A \ : 
muring pines and the hemlock whisper rhe M : , 
along his line. , 
His literary associates in all par f the ' 
country vied with each other in | ring ( rs It 
his birthday. Mr. EMerson and Mr. Loni g™ t $400,000 
FELLOW and Dr. HOLMES sat th him a shal Da 
table, and read verses which he, not expect “ f 3 \ 
ing to be present, had prepared Mr. How { fi tr _ 
ELLS with felicitous grace presi« d und it t ro! 
speeches and letters were a in the sal t : 
key, not ol ly of wv iT anal rat on 1 I i 
sweet singer, but of hearty respect for t ‘ f 
man whose simple and upright fe, lof I 
patriotism, and sturdy consci¢ e have a P. 
been through his song a benediction to his X\ 7 - ; 
country. His career has not been one of Cor | 
terary ease and ivoidanes He | t v I ( 
felt himself excused by his retiring temper- | Won Of 15 
wnent and his poet cif ‘ | he OT 
part as Am i t He | I Q 
» differ from tl I p ‘ ty ( \ 
public quest a: ] face } r 
risked life and good he , - 
vith pain ho rea p 4 . 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ See] or gre tle ‘ } } | ‘ ~ 
guards but he has « i the J 
inne! ght,” and has lk t 
through bitter « test i-I NI \ 
spec ind the h I I | ) 
’ i 
Al | ‘ 
| 
| 
} y « y 
PERSONAL 
( 
| Ex-G ERNOR DINGLEY f{M I f y 
\ ) statistics t how \ 
i | t ) t I i 
| need in 1 State tl ‘ { years an ‘ 
il inkenness 1 erist t f N 
y ving the y l St f lor 
hav vely decreased | 
G il NELSON A. MILES, } \ » 
list tior | ( I 
had a few mont 0 ( 
I tia He s M I 
miss n a VO . ais 
t Fair Oaks, Fred vy. a ( 6 
v nd at the close of t “W had th I I 
[a major-general 
Ir I I tte s g t ! \ ) 
ists’ d to Mr. I ES f 
g I Kt ment I I 
r tain notal rary u ‘ 
Many alist , t 
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A CHRISTMAS SKETCH—"“FIVE O’°CLOCK IN THE MORNING,’ 
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\ wized Translation, printed from Early Sheets.) | was only escorted by three Lancers. It wa , ‘ " " f 
. . | a police van ; it was an omnibus, the only or It was the reme ed. that ¢ . epewunhens ‘ R ohare 
Histo Of d Orie the convoy Behind the conductor, who wa } t ‘ , . } led 
The ' police agent, there could distinctly be seen the The Café R : ¢ ' 
ee — i ae Representatives heaped up in the interior It | ing out upon the street, a lobby of som« ie is Cournet was ti ead n g the thers 
THE TESTIMONY OF {N EYE-WITNESS. seemed easy to rescue them | lengtl S$ next en il, and ti ‘ P 1 : e workmen. but 1 _ In order not to 
: a _ . — Cournet appealed to the passers by Cit hall, with high windows, and look ir ( the r idle classes. the w kn 
By VICTOR HUGO. zens,” he cried, “ these are your Representatives the walis, ‘ f the centre se 4 ably those emy D 
— | who are being carried off! You have just see tables, some small marble-topped tables, cha r t < coats 
. : a alta ie oe ee them pass in the vans of convicts sonaparte ind velvet-covered benche It was this ha th him a cor f } - 
I.—SECOND DAY.—THE STRUGGLE | arrests them contrary to every law Let us res badly arranged, however, for a meeting w | tated to hint on t pre 
Ill j cue them! To arms!” could have deliberated—whict ud been the | ( folded it and read it Let 
| A knot formed of men in blouses and of work of the Roysin Club. Cournet, A ind Mala it vat it Fa : sid he 
ae Ae Se men going to work. A shout came from the knot, | dier installed themselves ther: On entering they The people 1 \ | B parte is 
Tuts is what had happened | « Long live the Republic '’ and some men rushed | did not disguise who they wer thev were wel outlawed A y a wa 
: During that same night, and as early as four toward the vehicle. The carriage and the Lancers | comed, and shown an exit through the garden there offered t¢ am All the 
o'clock in the morning, De Flotte was in the Fau broke into a gallop case of nece t fepresentatives pre t signe : ‘ added 
bourg St. Antoine. He was anxious, in case any “To arms!” repeated Cournet De Flotte had just joined them ! ame to their signature \ Nord) 
movement took place before daylight, that a Rep “To arms!” repeated the men of the people Eight o’clock was striking whe th Repr heade w these w ‘ 4 
resentative of the People should be present, and There was a moment of impulse. Who knows entatives began to arrive Bruckner, Maigne hI The workman ca f} . 
he was one of those who, when the glorious in what might have happened » It would have beet 1 Brillic first. and then success vely Chara tik ‘ k } word > ; 





surrection of Right should 
burst forth, wished to un 








earth the paving-stones for 


the first barricade 


) But nothing was stirring 
+0 De Flotte, alone in the midst 
of this deserted and sleep 


M 
| ing Faubourg, wand red from ter : 
| street to street throughout 
Ist the night : 6 
1 Day breaks late in Decem ‘s o- 
ber. Before the first streaks , ; 
of dawn De Flotte was at the an 
rendezvous opposite the Le : 
noir Market ty 


guarded. The only troops in 
the neighborhood were the 


| This spot was only weakly 


_o 





1H} post itself of the Lenoir Mat y 
| ket and another post, at a 
: short distance, which occu 
j pied the guard-house at the 
me corner of the Faubourg and “ 
| the Rue de Montreuil, close 
to the old Tree of Liberty 4 
i planted in 1793 by Santerre n 
Neither of these posts was he 
\ commanded by officers Le ‘ 
+h De Flotte reconnoitred the : til 
win position He walked some , i 
i time up an | down the pave 


iil ment, and then, seeing no 


| | one coming as yet, and fear 

ing to excite attention, he 
t went away, and returned to 
the side streets of the Fau 

















irg R 
\1 For his part, Aubry (du 
| Nord) got up at five o'clock ft - 
h Having gone home in the mid- ' 
i} dle of the night, on his return : 
| from the Rue Popincourt, he 
i had only taken three hours’ 
i}! } rest. His porter told him I 
that some suspicious per- 
t sons had inquired for him / 
\ during the evening of the 2d, 
| \ and that they had been to the _ 
I | house opposite, No 12 of the : . 
| same street (Rue Racine), to 
arrest Huguenin. This de 
termined Aubry to leave his 
house before daylight 
He walked to the Faubourg al 
St. Antoine As he reached , 
the place of rendezvous, he so 
met Cournet and the others 
from the Rue Popincourt 
They were almost immediate N Ls 
ly joined by Malardier : 
It was dawn The Fau 
hbourg was solitary They , 
waiked tlong wrapped in ‘ " 
thought, and speaking in a 
low voice Suddenly an im Le 
petuous and singular proces 
: on passed them 
Thev looked round It I 
s a detachment of Lan M t 


cers which surrounded some 
thing which in the dim light 
they recognized to be a po 
lice van. The vehicle rolled 
ho selessly slong the macad 














’ amized road 
They were debating what ; 
. this could mean, when a se ; 
hd and similar group appe ul ' ' 
’ ed, then a third, and then a ' : 
fourth. Ten police vans pass 
} ed in this manner, following 
each other very closely, and 
almost touching —— 
Those are our colleague s! “ 
' exclaimed Aubry (du Nord) THE ST. ANTOINE BARRICADI Let 
. In truth, the last batch of Fix bayonets!’ said the captair And turning toward squads, ‘Cha \ Re j ed ul 
the Representatives, priso1 
ers of the Quai d'Orsay, tl 
batch destined for Vincennes, was passing through | a singular accident if the first barricade against maule, ¢ D , Mad le M 
the Faubourg Se was ehoul seven o'chor k in the the Coup d’ Etat had been made with this omr } i Ba B 
morning. Some shops were being opened, and | bus, which, after having aided in crin would is Was I — W 
1 | were lighted inside, and a few passers-by came thus have aided in the punishment But at the me B 
\ out of the houses moment when the people t ne H : ! : " 
\ Three carriages defiled one after the other the vehicle, th aw several of the Representa 7" =« 7 , : 
“osed, guarded, dreary, dumb ; no voice came out, tive prisoners which it contained sign to the . air — - or Soin inte 
\\\ no cry. no whisper They were hurrying off, in w.th beth hands to refrain Eh! ud a work ‘ | head, and W ue 
\\ ~s mi ist ot swords, of sabres and of lances, with man, “they do not wish it 2 f feet. W ' He M , 6 t Afteet 
\\\ wh he lity and fury of the whirlwind, something A second repeated: “They do not : ern _— Bastid 7 -- “¥ 
\y - ii kept silence ; and that thing which liberty , a Mont ne | ul * 
\ \ Liev we cat y off, and which ntained this Another added i . Wish US to . “ te oo - 
\! ae vas the broken Tribune, the Sov- | it: they do not wish it for themselv« What u : S 
\ Sreisniy of t Assemblies, the supreme initiative All was said, and the omnibus was allowed Aul " Are : | 
\\ ’ wi 1Zatio : derived: it was the word pass on A moment afterward the rear-qua ! iB ‘ , 
\\ which tins the futuve of the world ; it was the | the escort came up and passed by at.a sharp trot, | more hap; 
\\ peech of France ! and the group which surrounded Aubry ( N ) Did he feel himself alrea " =; 
MQW A last iage arrived, which by some chane Malardier, and Cournet dispersed ! eath, all rad , 
had been delayed It was about two or threes j The Café Roysin had just opene l It 1 ‘ . ea wn : t : 7 : 
t hundr behind the principal convoy, and | remembered that the large hall of cay | 
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scorted em They went before them, cry- 
‘Long live the te] blie ! To arms!” 
Some children preceded and followed them, 
iting, “* Lor the Mountain !” 
The entrances of the closed shops were half 
ved. A few men appeared at the doors, a 
w women showed themselves at the windows 
Knots of workmen going to their work watched 
m pass They « i, “* Long live our Repre 
tatives! Long live the Republic!” 
Sympathy was every where, but insurrection 
where. The procession gathered few adherents 
way 


4 man who was leading a saddled horse joined 


them They did not know this man, nor whence 
s horse came. This seemed as if the man of- 
fered his services to any one who wished to fly. 
Representative Dulac ordered this man to be off. 
In this manner they reached the guard-house 


Montreuil. At their approach the 
ve the alarm, and the soldiers came out 


f the Rue de 


1ard-house in disorder. 

Schoelcher, calm, impassive, in ruffles and a white 
is usual, in black, buttoned to the 
ck in his tight frock-coat, with the intrepid and 
uir of a Quaker, walked straight up te 


tie, clothed, 


said to them, “we are the 
Representatives of the Peoy le, and come in the 
ime of the People to demand your arms for the 
fense of the Constitution and of the Laws.” 
The post allowed itself to be disarmed. The 
sergeant alone made any show of resistance ; but 
said to him, “‘ You are alone,” and he yielded, 
The Representatives distributed the guns and the 
cartridges to the resolute band which surrounded 


‘Comrades,” he 


m 

Some soldiers exclaimed: “ Why do you take 
uway our muskets? We would fight for you and 
with you 

The Representatives consulted whether they 
ld accept this offer. Schceicher was inclined 
But one of them remarked that some 
Mobile Guards had made the same overtures to 
the insurgents of June, and had turned against 
he Insurrection the arms which the Insurrection 
had left them. 


to do so 























The muskets therefore were not restored. 

The disarming having been accomplished, the 
skets were counted; there were fifteen of 
Wea 1 and fifty,” said Cournet ; 
e have not enough muskets.” 

Well, then,” said Scheelcher, “ where is there 

At the Lenoir Market.”’ 

Let us di 1 it.” 

With Scheel it their head, and escorted by 
f n armed men, the Representatives proceeded 
the Lenoir Market. The post of the Lenoir 
Mark illowed themselves to be disarmed even 
é llingly than the post in the Rue de Mont- 
I | rs turned themselves round so 
3 might be taken from their 

I'he muskets were immediately loaded. 
‘Now,” exclaimed De Flotte, “ we have thirty 
s; let us look for a street corner, and raise a 

urricade 
[here were at that time about two hundred 
batant 
I went up the Rue de Montreuil. After 
ty steps Scheelcher said: “ Where are we 
ge? We are turning our backs on the Bas 
We are turning our backs upon the con- 
rhey returned toward the Faubourg, 
I y shouted, “To arms!” They were an- 
ed by, “Long live our Representatives !” 
Rut only a few young men joined them. It was 
evident that the breeze of insurrection was not 
I Ving 

Never mind,” said De Flotte, “let us begin 
the battle. Let us achieve the glory of being the 


rst killed.” 

As they reached the point where the streets 
Marguerite and De Cotte open out and divide 

the Faubourg, a peasant’s cart laden with dung 
d the Rue St. Marguerite. 

Here,” exclaimed De Flotte. 

lung cart, and overturned it 

Faubourg St. Antoine. 


une up 


They stopped the 
1 the middle of the 
A milk-woman <¢ 
They overturned the milk cart 


A baker was passing in his bread cart. He 


aw what was being done, attempted to escape, 
i urged his horse to a gallop Two or three 
et Arabs—those children of Paria, brave as 


s and agile as cats—sped after the baker, ran 








t his horse, which was still galloping, stopped 
1 brought back the cart to the barricade 

ch had been begun 

rhey ov ped the bread cart 

An omunit came up on the road from the 

Ve we rid the luctor ; I see what 

vO 

| iW 1 a good grace, and told } 

s to get down, while the coachman un 
ind went away shaking his 
I overturned the omnibus 
The fo v ] placed end to end barely 
red the street of the Faubourg, which in this 
is very wide While putting them in line 
of the barri« ude said, 

Let us not injure the carts more than we can 
This formed an indifferent barricade, very low, 
» short, and which left the pavements free on 

r side 


At this moment a staff officer passed by, fol 


i by an orde saw the barricade, and fled 
n gallop 
Scheelcher calmly inspect« d the overturned ve 
es When he reached th peasant’s cart, 
ch made a higher heap than the others, he 


“That is the only good one 


I l ] They threw a few 


ihe Dal Acie rew iarger 
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empty baskets upon it, which made it thicker 
and higher without strengthening it. 

They were still working when a child came up 
to them, shouting, “‘ The soldiers!” 

In truth, two companies arrived from the Bas- 
tille, at the double, through the Faubourg, told 
off in squads at short distances apart, and barring 
the whole of the street. 

The doors and the windows were hastily closed. 

During this time, at a corner of the barricade, 
Bastide, impassive, was gravely telling a story to 
Madier de Montjau. “ Madier,” said he, “ nearly 
two hundred years ago the Prince de Condé, 
ready to give battle in this very Faubourg 8&t. 
Antoine, where we now are, asked an officer who 
was accompanying him, ‘Have you ever seen a 
battle lost?’ ‘No, Sire.’ ‘Well, then, you will 
see one now.’ Madier, I tell you to-day you will 
speedily see a barricade taken.” 

In the mean while those who were armed had 
assumed their places for the conflict behind the 
barricade. 

The critical moment drew nigh. 

“ Citizens,” cried Scheelcher, “ do not fire a shot. 
When the Army and the Faubourgs fight, the blood 
of the People is shed on both sides. Let us speak 
to the soldiers first.” 

He mounted on one of the baskets which 
heightened the barricade. The other Represent- 
atives arranged themselves near him on the om- 
nibus. Malardier and Dulac were on his right. 
Dulac said to him: “ You scarcely know me, Cit- 
izen Scheelcher, but I love you. Let me have 
the charge of remaining by your side. I only 
belong to the second rank in the Assembly, but 
I want to be in the first rank of the battle.” 

At this moment some men in blouses, those 
whom the Second of December had enlisted, ap- 
peared at the corner of the Rue St. Marguerite, 
close to the barricade, and shouted, “‘ Down with 
the ‘ Twenty-five francs!’ ” 

Baudin, who had already selected his post for 
the combat, and who was standing on the barri- 
cade, looked fixedly at these men, and said to 
them : 

“You shall see how one can die for ‘twenty- 
five francs !’ ” 

There was a noise in the street. Some few 
doors which had remained half opened were 
The two attacking columns had arrived 
in sight of the barricade. Farther on could be 
seen confusedly other lines of bayonets. They 
were those which had barred my passage. 

Schelcher, raising his arm with authority, 
signed to the captain who commanded the first 
squad to halt. 

The captain made a negative sign with his 
sword, 


closed. 


The whole of the Second of Decem- 
ber was in these two gestures. The Law said, 
“Halt!” The Sabre answered, “‘No!’.... 

The two companies continued to advance, but 
slowly, and keeping at the same distance from 
each other. 

Scheelcher came down from the barricade into 
the street. De Flotte, Dulac, Malardier, Brillier, 
Maigne, and Bruckner followed him. 

Then was seen a grand spectacle. 

Seven Representatives of the People, armed 
only with their sashes, that is to say, majestic- 
ally clothed with Law and Right, advanced in 
the street beyond the barricade, and marched 
straight to the soldiers, who awaited them with 
their guns pointed at them. 

The other Representatives who had remained 
at the barricade made their last preparations for 
resistance. The combatants maintained an in- 
trepid bearing. The Naval Lieutenant Cournet 
towered above them all with his tall stature. 
Baudin, still standing on the overturned omni- 
bus, leaned half over the barricade. 

On seeing the Representatives approach, the 
soldiers and their officers were for the moment 
bewildered. Meanwhile the captain signed to the 
Representatives to stop. 

They stopped, and Scheelcher said, in an im- 
pressive voice : 

“Soldiers! we are the Representatives of the 
Sovereign People, we are your Representatives, 
we are the Elect of Universal Suffrage. In the 
name of the Constitution, in the name of Uni- 
versal Suffrage, in the name of the Republic, we, 
who are the National Assembly, we, who are the 
Law, order you to join us, we summon you to 
obey. We ourselves are your leaders. The 
Army belongs to the People, and the Represent- 
atives of the People are the Chiefs of the Army. 
Soldiers! Louis Bonaparte violates the Constitu- 
tion ; we have outlawed him; obey us.” 

The officer who was in command, a captain 
named Petit, did not allow him to finish. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I have my orders. I 
belong to the People. I am a Republican as you 
are, but I am only an instrument.” 

“You know the Constitution ?” said Scheelcher 

“T only know my instructions.” 








“There is an instruction above all other 
instructions,” continued Schoelcher, “ obligatory 
i the Soldier as upon the Citizen—the Law.” 

He turned again toward the soldiers to ha 


rangue them, but the captain cried out to him: 

‘Not another word! You shall not go on! If 
you add one word I shall give the order to fire.” 

“ What does that matter to us?” 

At this moment an officer arrived on horse- 
back. It was the major of the regiment. He 
whispered for a moment to the captain 

‘Gentlemen ! continued 
the captain, waving his sword, “ withdraw, or I 
shall fire.” 

“ Fire!” shouted De Flotte 

The Re presentatives—strange and heroic copy 
of Fontenoy —took off their hats, and faced the 
muskets 

Scheelcher alone kept his hat on his head, and 
waited with his arms « 

“Fix bayonets,” said the captain. 
ing toward the squads, “ Charge !”’ 

“Vy !” cried out the Repre- 


said Scheelcher. 


Re presentatives ! 


rossed., 


And turn- 


vive la République! 





sentatives. 
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The bayonets were lowered, the companies 
moved forward, the soldiers came on at the double 
upon the motionless Representatives. 

It was a terrible and superb moment. 

The seven Representatives saw the bayonets at 
their breasts without a word, without a gesture, 
without one step backward. But the hesitation 
which was not in their soul was in the beart of 
the soldiers. 

The soldiers felt distinctly that this was a 
double stain upon their uniform —the outrage 
upon the Representatives of the People, which 
was treason, and the slaughter of unarmed men, 
which was cowardice. Now treason and coward- 
ice are two epaulets to which a general some- 
times becomes reconciled, the soldier—never. 

When the bayonets were so close to the Repre- 
sentatives that they touched their breasts, they 
turned aside of their own accord, and the soldiers 
by a unanimous movement passed between the 
Representatives without doing them any harm. 
Scheelcher alone had his coat pierced in two 
places, and in his opinion this was awkwardness 
instead of intention. One of the soldiers who 
faced him wished to push him away from the 
captain, and touched him with his bayonet. The 
point encountered the book of the addresses of 
the Representatives which Scheelcher had in his 
pocket, and only pierced his clothing. 

A soldier said to De Flotte, “ Citizen, we do not 
wish to hurt you.” 

Nevertheless, a soldier came up to Bruckner 
and pointed his gun at him. 

“ Woll,” said Bruckner, “ fire.” 

The soldier, touched, lowered his arm, and 
shook Bruckner’s hand. 

It was singular that, notwithstanding the order 
given by the officers, the two companies succes- 
sively came up to the Representatives, charged 
with the bayonet, and turned aside. Instructions 
may order, but instinct prevails ; instructions may 
be crime, but instinct is honor. Major P said 
afterward, “They had told us that we should 
have to deal with brigands; we had to deal with 
heroes.” 

Meanwhile those on the barricade were grow- 
ing uneasy, and seeing their colleagues surround- 
ed, and wishing to succor them, they fired a mus- 
ket shot. This unfortunate shot killed a soldier 
between De Flotte and Scheelcher. 

The officer who commanded the second attack- 
ing squad passed close to Scheelcher as the poor 
soldier fell. Schoelcher pointed out the fallen man 
to the officer, and said to him, “ Lieutenant, 
look !” 

The officer answered by a gesture of despair. 

“What would you have us do?” 

The two companies replied to the shot by a 
general volley, and rushed to the assauit of the 
barricade, leaving behind them the seven Repre- 
sentatives astounded at being still alive. 

The barricade replied by a volley, but it could 
not hold out. It was carried. 

Baudin was killed. 

He had remained standing in his position on 
the omnibus. Three balls reached him. One 
struck him in the right eye and penetrated into 
the brain. He fell. He never regained con- 
sciousness. Half an hour afterward he was dead. 
His body was taken to the St. Marguerite Hospital. 

Bourzat, who was close to Baudin, with Aubry 
(du Nord), had his coat pierced by a ball. 

We must again remark a curious incident— 
the soldiers made no prisoner on this barricade. 
Those who defended it dispersed through the 
streets of the Faubourg, or took refuge in the 
neighboring houses. Representative Maigne, 
pushed by some affrighted women behind a door, 
was shut in with one of the soldiers who had just 
taken the barricade. A moment afterward the 
soldier and the Representative went out togeth- 
er. The Representatives could freely leave this 
first field of battle. 

At this solemn moment of the struggle a last 
glimmer of Justice and of Right still flickered, 
and military honesty recoiled with a sort of dread 
anxiety before the outrage upon which they were 
entering. There is the intoxication of good, and 
there is an intoxication of evil: this intoxication 
later on drowned the conscience of the Army. 

The French Army is not made to commit 
crimes. When the struggle became prolonged, 
and ferocious orders of the day had to be exe- 
cuted, the soldiers must have been maddened. 
They obeyed not coldly, which would have been 
monstrous, but with anger, and this History will 
invoke as their excuse; and with many, perhaps, 
despair was at the root of their anger. 

The fallen soldier had remained on the ground. 
It was Scheelcher who raised him. A few wom- 
en, weeping, but brave, came out of a house, 
Some soldiers came up. They carried him, Scheel- 
cher holding his head, first to a fruiterer’s shop, 
then to the St. Marguerite Hospital, where they 
had already taken Baudin. 

He was a conscript. The ball had entered his 
side. Through his gray overcoat, buttoned to the 
collar, could be seen a hole stained with blood. 
His head had sunk on his shoulder; his pale coun- 
tenance, encircled by the chin-strap of his shako, 
had no longer any expression ; the blood oozed out 
of his mouth. He seemed barely eighteen years 
old. Already a soldier and still a boy. He was 
dead. 

This poor soldier was the first victim of the 
Coup d’ Etat ; Baudin was the second. 

sefore being a Republican, Baudin had been a 
tutor. He came from that intelligent and brave 
race of school-masters, ever persecuted, who have 
fallen from the Guizot Law into the Falloux Law, 
and from the Falloux Law into the Dupanloup 
Law. The crime of the school-master is to hold 
a book open; that suffices, the Church condemns 
him. There is now, in France, in each village, a 
lighted torch—the school-master—and a mouth 
which blows upon it—the curé. The school-mas- 





ters of France, who knew how to die of hunger 
for Truth and for Science, were worthy that one 
of their race should be killed for Liberty. 
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The first time that I saw Baudin was at th 
Assembly on January 13,1850. I wished to 
speak against the Law of Instruction. I had not 
put my name down; Baudin’s name stood se 
ond. He offered me his turn. I accepted, and 
I was able to speak two days afterward, on the 
15th. 

Baudin was one of the targets of Sieur Dupin 
for calls to order and official annoyances. He 
shared this honor with the Representatives Miot 
and Valentin. 

Baudin ascended the tribune times 
His mode of speaking, outwardly hesitating, was 
energetic in the main. He sat on the crest of the 
Mountain. He had a firm spirit and timid man 
ners. Thence there was in his constitution an 
indescribable embarrassment, mingled with de- 
cision. He was a man of middle height. His face 
ruddy and full, his broad chest, his wide shoul 
ders, announced the robust man, the laborer. 
school - master, the peasant-thinker. In this he 
resembled Bourzat. Baudin leaned his head on 
his shoulder, listened with intelligence, and spoke 
with a gentle and grave voice. He had the mel- 
ancholy air and the bitter smile of the doomed 

“On the evening of the Second of December I 
had asked him, “ How old are you?” He had an- 
swered me, “ Not quite thirty-three years.” 

“ And you?” said he. 

“ Forty-nine.” 

And he replied : 

“ To-day we are of the same age.” 

He thought in truth of that to-morrow which 
awaited us, and in which was hidden that “ per- 
haps” which is the great leveler 

The first shots had been fired, a Representative 
had fallen, and the people did not rise! What 
bandage had they on their eyes, what weight had 
they on their hearts? Alas! the gloom which 
Louis Bonaparte had known how to cast over his 
crime, far from lifting, grew denser. For the first 
time in the sixty years that the Providential era 
of Revolutions had been open, Paris, the city of 
intelligence, seemed not to understand ! 

On leaving the barricade of the Rue St. Mar 
guerite, De Flotte went to the Faubourg St. Mar- 
ceau, Madier de Montjau went to Belleville, Cha- 
ramaule and Maigne proceeded to the Boulevards, 
Scheelcher, Dulac, Malardier, and Brillier again 
went up the Faubourg St. Antoine by the side 
streets which the soldiers had not yet occupied. 
They shouted, “ Vive la République!” They ha 
rangued the people on the door-steps—“ Is it the 
Empire that you want ?” exclaimed Scheelcher. 
They even went as far as to sing the “ Marseil- 
laise,”’ People took off their hats as they passed, 
and shouted, “ Long live the Representatives!” 
But that was all. 

They were thirsty and weary. In the Rue de 
Reuilly a man came out of a door with a bottle 
in his hand, and offered them drink 

Sartin joined them on the way. In the Rue de 
Charonne they entered the meeting-place of the 
Association of Cabinet - makers, hoping to find 
there the committee of the association in session. 
There was no one there. But nothing discouraged 
them. 

As they reached the Place de la Bastille, Dulac 
said to Scheelcher, “ I will ask permission to leave 
you for arf hour or two, for this reason: I am 
alone in Paris with my little daughter, who is 
seven years old. For the past week she has had 
scarlet fever. Yesterday, when the Co upd Etat 
burst forth, she was at death’s door. I have no 
one but this child in the world. I left her this 
morning to come with you, and she said to me, 
‘Papa, where are you going?” As Iam not killed, 
I will go and see if she is not dead.” 

Two hours afterward the child was still living, 
and we were holding a permanent sitting at 
No. 15 Rue Richelieu, Jules Favre, Carnot, Michel 
de Bourges, and myself, when Dulac entered, and 
said to us, “I have come to place myself at your 
disposal.” 


several 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE 
TURKS. 

Tue Turk, who has so long ruled over some of 
the richest lands of Europe as a small but pow- 
erful caste in the midst of a subject people, seems 
about to be reduced to a less inappropriate sta- 
tion, and may take his place, if he desires it, upon 
an equal footing with the Christian population. 
Heretofore he has governed with a kind of con- 
temptuous tyranny the inferior races. He has 
sometimes robbed, maltreated, reviled them. “A 
dog of a Christian,” “a dog of a Jew,” are the 
common epithets he bestows upon his slaves ; 
every Turk goes armed in the provinces—the true 
mark, Tuvcypipes tells us, of barbarism ; he mur- 
ders, and no one dares appear as a witness against 
him ; he was accustomed to plunder the rich Bul- 
gariana, and they never ventured to complain ; he 
walked among his subject people a feudal lord, 
and despis« d their feeble remonstrances against 
When they submit without 
he is often a tolerant master . he allows the Chris- 
tian his church, the Jew his synagogue; he was 
sometimes lenient even in collecting taxes ; the 
Bulgarians grew rich in their fertile land in spite 
of the Turkish rule, and held their precarious pos- 
sessions in the midst of peril. But all the vices 
rovern- 


wrong. complaint, 


of a ruling caste have ever followed the 
ment of the Turk. Human life has never been 
safe: murder has ruled in the land ; ignorance and 
crime have multiplied; the commonest conven- 
iences of civilization are unknown ; poverty 


fraud, ’ 


deceit, flourish under tyranny; the ruling caste 
has remained cruel and unscrupulous, because 
those are the necessary traits of every ruling 
caste; the subject people have sunk into mean 


submission, and learned to live the lives of slaves 
Recently the Turks have been subject d to the 


careful scrutiny of some of the most candid Eu 





ropean thinkers, and the re sult of this almost ut 


precedented study of their 





national charac 
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govern others — scarcely, perhaps, themselves past will happen no mors We! i ( 
Mr. Giapstonge, Mr. Freeman, and the brilliant ; a large portion of his press and of his friends Macy ee - ‘ 
? correspondent Mr. Forses, unite in their por- | (the Prime Minister’s), says Mr. GLanstong, “ who | i en t E See Emerg -. oo » so ; 
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SANTA CLAUS 


See Lilustration « 


BELATED. 

n Double Page 

“Goon lack! good lack! What have I done? 
who’s this fellow here? 

I swear by mine own hoary beard! Now what makes 
you appear? 

I grant you that I’ve missed the time—I’m just an 
hour late; 

But who'd ha’ thought o’ seeing yor with your bald 
silly pate? 


Now 


‘“ Whoever left the door unlatched to let such num- 
skulle in ? 

You aping, mincing, prancing wretch, where did you 
learn that grin? 

Faith, Shakespeare had you in 

e’s tailor drew: 

A ‘flea!’ a ‘rag!’ a ‘skein of thread!’ a knock-kneed 
thing like you! 


his mind when he 





‘Here, ont of breath, before your time, dressed like 
a foolish clown, 

To sneer your betters out of face, and try to put 
them down. 

‘The New Year,’ are you? 
wouldn't storm and rage? 

You're like some addle-pated wretch who acts upon 
the stage, 


Well! i? faith, who 


“Some stupid fool who dons his clothes and then 
forgets his cue, 

And pokes his pose upon the scene an hour before 
it’s aue, 

Where's the respect you owe your kin?—the Old 
Year is not dead. 

A pretty-looking scarecrow you to smooth his dying 


bed! 
“*The Christmas bells have ceased to ring?’ 
granted that is truc; 
I know that I’m behind the 


I've 


time; but what is that 


to you? 

You say ‘he’s but a week to live.’ So that’s the date 
you fix! 

A week, you fool, is seven days—the world was made 
lh 874. 


““ Aroynt thee, wretch! the floor is mine; my stock- 
ings grace the shelf; 

The only shape that’s welcome here is my own jolly 
self 

Put up your cards within your hat; there’s time 
enough for you; 

You've oniy got to call upon a Knickerbocker few. 


‘Bot I— But I Just look you 

Bethlehem’s wand'ring star 

From Syria’s plains with guiding light brought Magi 
from afar, 

Since shepherds paused amid their flocks to hear the 
angel band, 

Since the first Christmas Gift was given in Judah's 
ancient land 


here. Since 


“Since then, I say, there’s ne’er a year but makes 
my work increase; 

The more they preach. ‘ Good-will to men,’ the more 
they prate of ‘ Peace:’ 
Don’t marvel if I'm in a rage. 

like to know, 
When every year that’s on my 


must go? 


Where's ‘ Peace,’ I'd 


head the further I 


‘To ‘Greenland’s icy mountains,’ then to ‘ India’s 
coral strands,’ 

I find that I must travel 
hands. 

The boys look out for Santa Claus on Afric’s burn- 
ing plain: 

I'm melted down with tropic suns and soaked with 
tropic rains; 


row to fill the children’s 


“The very icebergs bump my nose; the islands of 
the sea 

Are filled with myriad little ones who keep a watch 
for me. 

A saint that fills a post like mine—what wonder if 
I hate 

To meet a gaping fool like you when I’m a whole 
hour !ate ?” 





[Published by Special Arrangement with the Author.) 
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CHAPTER LVL. 


VANESSA’S VISIT. 


Errsvs was in due course shown to Mr. Piper, 
who knew so little about horses as to be scarcely 
worthy to be cailed a Yorkshireman. His own par- 
ticular vanity in the way of horseflesh was a fast 
pony that could trot between the shafts of a light 
carriage for any number of hours without rest or 
Any thing beyond that was out of 
He contemplated the black with a cool 
survey, and thought that there was very little of 
him for the money. 

“Isn’t he lovely?” 
creature’s sleek neck. 

Erebus was in a heavenly temper in his stable. 
It was only when conscious of humanity on his 
bak that he was subject to fits of waywardness. 

“ Well, he aren’t bad-looking,” assented the un- 
enthusiastic Piper; “ but if I’d chose a horse for 
you I should have picked one with more timber 
and a better back for the saddle. I hope he’s 
quiet ?” 

‘Oh, he’s every thing that is nice,” answered 
Jella, with a fluttering of her heart at the recol- 
lection of some of Erebus’s manceuvres that morn- 
ing. “I shall feel as easy on him as in an arm- 
chair—when I get used to him.” 


refreshment. 
his line. 


asked Bella, patting the 


“And Captain Standish gave you a riding les- 
son, did he?” inquired Mr. Piper. 

“Yes; he went over the moor with me just to 
show me how to manage Erebus.” 

‘hat was very civilofhim. But you mustn’t 
be riding about with him often, you know, Belle. 
ict wouldn’t do. You mean no harm, and he 
means no harm. I know that, my dear. But it 
would set people talking, and I’m as proud a 
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man as Cesar in my way. 
talked about.” 

Bella buried her pale face in the black’s silky 
mane, She did not care to meet her husband's 
honest eyes just at this particular moment. 

“T would not for the world do any thing you 
dislike,” she said, meekly, “ but I want to learn 
how to manage Erebus, and I don’t think any one 
could teach me so well as Captain Standish. 
And by-and-by, when the fox-hunting begins, if 
you did not mind, I should like very much to— 
to”’—here Mr. Piper glared at her with a look so 
awful that she remodeled the end of her sentence 
—* to see the hounds throw off.” 

“Youu could drive to the meet in your pony- 
chay,” said Mr. Piper. “ Nobody could say there 
was harm in that.” 

“It would be much nicer to go on horseback,” 
pleaded Bella, laying her little white hand caress- 
ingly on Mr. Piper’s velvet collar. 

“ Why, what a baby you are, little woman !” he 
exclaimed, mollified by that light touch and the 
coaxing look in the Dresden china face. “The 
horse is a new toy. You'll be wanting to ride 
him into the drawing-room, I shouldn’t wonder, 
or to have him lying on the hearth-rug of a win- 
ter evening, like a Newfoundland.” 

This, in Bella’s idea, meant permission to go to 
the meet, and once at the meet it would be very 
easy to follow the hounds for half an hour or so, 
and to say afterward it was all Erebus’s doing, 
quite an involuntary bit of hunting on her own 
part. Bella was past mistress of those small arts 
by which an adroit unscrupulous woman manages 
to get her own way. 

“Pll tell you what,” said Mr. Piper, presently, 
“if you want to have company when you're out 
riding, you’d better ask one of Porkman’s girls to 
come and spend a week with you and bring her 
hoss. They’re first-rate horsewomen, both of 
em.” 

“T should be very glad to have Vanessa,” said 
Bella. “I think she’s the nicest, or at any rate 
the least nasty,” she added, hastily. 

Mrs. Porkman was a woman gifted with dim 
and uncultured aspirations after the beautiful. 
She had filled her drawing-room with heteroge- 
neous bric-d-brac, including every variety of bad 
art, from Cleopatra's needle in Cornish serpentine 
to the latest monstrosity in Bohemian glass, and 
she had called her two elder daughters Stella 
and Vanessa, having read of two young women 
of that name once in a book. She had forgotten 
all about the book and the young women, but the 
names had lingered in her memory. She had her 
eldest daughter christened Stella, and in due time 
there appeared a Vanessa to complete the pair, 
and to take to Stella’s cast-off frocks. 

Bella thought it would not be altogether incon- 
venient—nay, it would be very convenient—to 
have Vanessa Porkman for her companion. With 
Vanessa riding on her left side, Captain Standish 
might ride on her right without giving occasion 
for scandal. She was not at all afraid of Va- 
nessa being scandalized by any thing that she 
saw or heard. The second Miss Porkman was 
so far in advance of her age that she had in a 
manner anticipated all the feminine fastness of 
the nineteenth century. The skating rink, the 
ladies’ club of the future, contained nothing cal- 
culated to shock Vanessa. 

Miss Porkman accepted Mrs. Piper’s invitation 
gladly. She owned, with a charming candor, that 
she was always glad to get away from home. She 
was quite open-minded in her contempt for her own 
family, and never even pretended to think them 
refined or well-bred. “ Papa is simply dreadful,” 
she would declare frankly. “I quite wonder how 
any of us put up with aim. I suppose it is only 
because he’s the family banker. If he wasn’t, we 
should put him in the gardener’s barrow and 
wheel him down to the edge of the river, and top- 
ple him comfortably in, and get rid of him as 
quietly as the gentle Hindoos do of their par- 
ents when they’ve livei long enough.” 

Miss Porkman came, a large, florid young wom- 
an, with bold brown eyes, an affectation of short 
sight, an eyeglass, and an insatiable thirst for 
masculine society. Contemplated from an ab- 
stract ethnological point of view she was a re- 
markably interesting example of the depth of de- 
terioration to which the womanly character can 
descend among the well-to-do classes; but she 
was an excruciating young woman to live with 

In her mind the business of a woman’s life was 
flirtation. To be admired, to agitate the hearts 
of men, to lure the luckless Strephon from his le 
gitimate Chloe, these things, in Miss Porkman’s 
mind, constituted woman’s mission. She was not 
strong minded, she was no eager reformer, she 
didn’t care twopence about universal suffrage ; 
but she wanted to be the Cleopatra of her small 
world, to have Cesar, and Pompey, and Antonius, 
and the young Augustus, and every man of them, 
subjugated and adoring. She had unlimited con- 
fidence in her own good looks, and a scornful pity 
for plain women with whom nobody cared to flirt 

The fair Vanessa had tried her hardest to en 
tangle Captain Standish in those flowery chains 
which she kept in stock for all eligible victims, 
but the captain had not allowed himself to be 
bound. She had seen with disgust that he was a 
constant guest at the Park, and that he lavished 
upon Bella those attentions which she had unsuc- 
cessfully invited herself. To flirt with a married 
woman was in Miss Porkman’s eyes not so much 
immoral as it was cowardly. She would have 
easily excused the immorality, but she could not 
forgive the cowardice. Here was evidently a man 
who feared to trust himself within the range of 
her charms lest he should be caught unawares 
and meshed in the matrimonial net, and who 
amused himself with a vapid flirtation in a quar- 
ter where he felt himself ignobly safe. 

“ He can’t care for such a little waxen image 
as Mrs. Piper,” said Miss Porkman, contemplating 
her Juno-like figure in her cheval-glass ; “ but he 
doesn’t want to marry into the commercial class- 
es, and he’s afraid to trust himself with me.” 
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Yafford Park re 
h aud her 
prettiest dresses, she had brought her horse, and 
she believed herself invincible on horseback. If 
Captain Standish was as much at the Park as re- 
port said he was, Vanessa felt sure of victory. 

She was not disappointed. Captain Standish 
came every day, and rode every day on the moor 
with Bella and Miss Porkman. He taught Bella 
how to manage the black, and he was so attentive 
to Vanessa as to keep that young lady in perpet- 
ual good humor with herself and him. 

Bella’s pluck, which was undeniable, made up 
in a great measure for want of experience. Ina 
week she was mistress of Erebus, and seemed 
well able to cope with his whims and uncertain- 
ties, his disposition to take fright at shadows, 
and to bolt on every inconvenient occasion. 

“T never knew any one learn to ride so quick- 
ly,” said the captain ; “for, upon my werd, you 
know, frankly, you knew very little about it when 
you first rode Erebus.” 

Bella blushed, remembering how little she had 
known, how much less even than the captain had 
given her credit for knowing. 

Mr. Piper saw them start for their ride some- 
times, and was pleased to see his little woman 
happy. He could see no harm in her accepting 
the captain’s escort while she had Vanessa Pork- 
man with her, an expensively educated, well- 
woman, who knew what was 
what, and would be sure to keep Captain Standish 
in his place. He praised the black, and thanked 
the captain for buying that accomplished ani- 
mal . 

“ He’s rather too weedy for my style,” said Mr. 
Piper, “ but he looks well-bred, and he carries my 
little woman beautifully.” 

Captain Standish dined at the Park twice dur- 
ing the week at Mr. Piper’s particular invitation. 

“ Do you know, Bella,” said Ebenezer, one night 
after Miss Porkman had lighted her candle and 
left them, “I think Standish is smitten with Va- 
nesser. I shouldn’t wonder if it was to be a match. 
She’s an uncommon fine girl, and old Porkman 
could give her twenty thousand and feel none the 
poorer for it. She wouldn't be a bad catch for 
the captain.” 

“Catch !” echoed Bella, contemptuously. “ Do 
you suppose Captain Standish wants what you call 
a catch? Do you think he would care to take 
Mr. Porkman’s twenty thousand pounds and go 
down to his grave associated with provisions ? 
Captain Standish could not afford to marry Va- 
nessa if he loved her to distraction. Whenever 
he marries, he must marryrank. You forget that 
his mother is Lady Emmeline Standish.” 

“No, I don’t,” said Mr. Piper. “ But I can’t 
see that his mother’s having a handle to her name 
could make Porkman’s money less acceptable. 
Money can buy land, can’t it, and in England 
land means aristocracy. Put your money into the 
soil, and you’re an aristocrat. That’s how I take 
it. I should never have bought this place, to pay 
me two and a half per cent., if I hadn’t felt that 
I was hooking myself on to the landed gentry. I 
say,” conciuded Mr. Piper, spreading his coat tails 
as he stood with his portly back to the fire—‘*I 
say that Vanessa Porkman would be a capital 
match for Standish, and he’s a fool if he can’t 
it.” 

“Pray don’t take up Mrs. Dulcimer’s craze of 
match-making,” said Bella, s« ornfully. 

She was indignant at the idea that any one could 
suppose Captain Standish in love with Vanessa— 
that large middle-class Juno 

Poor Mrs. Dulcimer’s good-natured soul was 
perturbed by Vanessa’s visit She went to the 
Park on Thursday afternoon, and remonstrated 
with Bella for her short-sightedness and want of 
sisterly feeling. 

“My dear, you are letting that horrid Miss 
Porkman cut out poor Clementina,”’ she com- 
plained. “This visit of hers will quite spoil 
Clementina’s chance with Captain Standish.” 

“Indeed, Mrs. Dulcimer, Tina never had any 
chance with Captain Standish. 
ing man. 
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He is not a marry- 
I have heard him say as much.” 
“Oh, my dear, they all say that, and even think 
it, until they are caught It doesn’t make the 
slightest.difference. I am sure | 
sister, and it would have 
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connections 


‘I wanted some one to ride with me,” said 
Jella. “Clementina can’t ride, and hasn’t a 
horse.” 

“ Well, it is a great pity. Every body says that 
Captain Standish is in love with Miss Porkman.’ 

Bella knew that Mrs. Dulcimer’s every body 
usually meant herself and Rebecca 

And now the time drew near for Bella to try 


her fortune in the hunting field. sounded 
Miss Porkman, and found that young lady eager 
for any fast and Vanessa had 
never hunted—Mr. Porkman objecting to ladies 
in the field just Mr. Piper. But 
she was quite ready to hazard the paternal anger, 
supposing it impossible to have a day’s sport with- 
out her father coming to hear of it 

“He has never actually forbidden us to hunt,” 
said Vanessa, “ but I know he doesn’t like ladies 
riding to hounds 
often. However, he won't know any thing about 
it till it’s all over, and when he does hear of it I 
must weather the storm somehow.” 

Vanessa bad weathered a good many paternal 
tempests since she had emerged from the nursery 
—stormy winds blown up by milliners’ bills, hur- 
ricanes provoked by too reckless flirtations, and 
divers other meteorological disturbances of a do- 
mestic nature. A storm more or less made no 
difference, in Vanessa’s opinion. 

Captain Standish rode the hlack to hounds, and 
pronounced him perfect 
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morning at Milvey Bridge, and we must all go,” 
he told Bella. “ You can tell Piper you are going 
to see the hounds throw off.” 


CHAPTER LVIL 
OPENING HIS EYES. 


Wate Bella had been indulging in archery, 
dinner-giving, riding, and other expensive amuse- 
ments, her husband’s old friend and servant, 
Samuel Chumney, had returned from his fort- 
night’s holiday, and had taken his place among 
those insignificant and unvalued guests whom the 
mistress of the Park regarded rather as lookers- 
on, or as a kind of human furniture, than as actual 
participators in her gayeties and pleasures. 

On her Thursday afternoons Mrs. Piper tolera- 
ted Chumney as a necessary evil. His old-fash- 
ioned shirt collars were ridiculous, but harmless. 
He was quiet, and was therefore much jess vulgar 
than the prosperous Porkman, or the millionaire 
Timperley. So, as it pleased Mr. Piper to have 
him there, Bella endured his presence without 
further complaint. 

“ As long as you don’t invite him to my best 
dinners, I don’t mind,” she told Mr. Piper, wiiich 
was certainly a great concession from a young 
lady who, a year or so before, had not always had 
enough dinner for herself. 

Mr. Chumney looked on at Bella’s career, and 
had his own opinion about her, and said nothing. 
Miss Coyney said a great deal to him, and he let 
ker talk, but he never committed himself by any 
more direct expression of opinion than was to be 
gleaned from a grave nod or a significant shake 
of the head. This dumb-show of his, and the 
general reticence of his manners, possessed a 
wonderful fascination for Miss Coyney. She open- 
ed her mind to him freely, and felt herself in the 
presence of supreme worldly wisdom. 

“If poor Mr. Piper were only like you, that 
foolish young woman would not venture upon 
such conduct,” said Miss Coyney, whereupon Mr 
Chumney lifted his dark eyebrows, thrust his 
fingers into his waistcoat pockets, and breathed a 
gentle sigh. 

“Spending all her mornings riding about with 
that Captain Standish, a man of notoriously dissi- 
pated character,” said Miss Coyney, who knew as 
much about the captain as she did about the in- 
habitants of the moon. 

“Ha!” groaned Mr. Chumney, as if in assent 
to a general proposition which he could not con- 
fute. 

“And making a bosom-friend of that flashy 
Miss Porkman, while she neglects her own sisters 
‘ Birds of a feather—’” 

“* Flock together,’” concluded Mr. Chumney, 
venturing to commit himself so far. 

“ How it is that Mr. Piper doesn’t see what is 
going on under his very nose is more than I can 
imagine.” 

“ Piper is 2 man in a thousand, madam,” said 
Mr. Chumney. 

“ But so foolishly confiding. Ah, Mr. Chumney, 
it is trying to see the present state of things after 
having had the privilege of knowing the first Mrs. 
Piper.” 

“ True,” sighed Chumney. 

“ How different her habits were. She was a 
woman of real piety, always anxious about this 
world and the next.” 

“She never could keep her cook,” said Chum- 
ney, doubtfully. “] have seen worse cooking at 
Piper’s table than ever I saw in my own humble 
lodging.’ 

“Poor Mrs. Piper was not fortunate with her 
servants,” assented Miss Coyney, “but then she 
was such a good manager. No waste or riot in 
her time. How self-denying she was! To my 
own knowledge she rarely discarded a silk gown 
till it had been turned twice.” 

Miss Coyney knew very little and talked a great 
deal. Mr.Chumney knew a great deal and held 
his peace, waiting, with masterly patience, until 
the time should come for him to speak. For the 
last three months he had taken upon himself the 
office of a private inquirer without fee or reward. 
He had made it his business to find out all that 
was to be known about Captain Standish. He 
had gone into ali manner of company in order to 
make these discoveries, but his informants had 
been chiefly of the back stairs—grooms, valets, 
tailors, boot-makers, horse-dealers, people of all 
grades, who had been honored with the captain’s 
custom or patronage. 

The result of his inquiries showed that Captain 
Standish was an unscrupulous, unprincipled man 

—a man who paid his way simply because he had 
plenty of money wherewith to gratify his desires, 
but who did not shrink from a dishonorable act, 
or hesitate at 





a baseness where dishonorable or 
base dealing could further his aims. He had con- 
trived in a brief career to do as much mischief as 
would have earned for a young nobleman a hand- 
some reputation in the days when men wore pow 
der and patches and considered vice a distinction. 
Another man in Samuel Chumney’s position might 
have made an immediate use of his knowledge and 
let his friend know the kind of person he had 
admitted to his house ; but Mr. Chumney preferred 
to wait for some crushing proof of the captain's 
unworthiness, and he was not disinclined to let 
Bella proceed far enough in her folly to disen 
chant her husband. 

“It will give Piper the whip-hand over her for 
the rest of his days,” he thought, “if he finds he: 
out in a compromising flirtation with this fellow 
Standish.” 

This was the condition of affairs up to the even- 
ing before the fox-hunt, when Mr. Chumney, 
through one of his horsey informants, became ac 
quainted with the history of Captain Standish’s 
purchase of the black called Erebus. This piece 
of information he considered it his duty to impart 
to Mr. Piper without loss of time, so he walked 
over to Little Yafford next morning for that pur- 

pose. 


t was the last day of October, and a lovely 
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morning The Wind WAs in tl yut 4 wind 

balmy and gentle that it only caressed the red 
and golden foliage, and hardly scattered the leaves 
Here and there a withered leaf dropped lazily 


from the dark brown branches, wet and 
shining with autumnal dew. The beside 
the road glistened with a light hoar-frost. A veil 
of vapor shrouded the hills, and gave a look of 
mystery to the distant landscape. Now and then 
a gleam of sunshine pierced the mist, brightening 
and warming all things, and then all was 
again. 

“ A fine morning for the hounds,” said a pass 
ing countryman by way of salutation, but Samuel 
Chumney responded only with a sulky nod. — He 
did not care for the hounds. He looked upon all 
field-sports as waste and foolishness, and con 
sidered it man’s proper avocation all over the 
world to sit upon a high stool in a counting 
and add up columns of figures. He felt a half 
scornful tolerance for soldiers and sailors, as need 
ed to protect commerce and defend the 
the men who sat in counting-houses. But for all 
other grades of humanity he had only contempt 

Even for Mr. Chumney’s long legs it was : 
hours’ walk from the town to the village, 
though he had started directly 
it was nearly eleven o'clock 
the Park. Mr. Piper was walking up and down 
the lawn in front of his drawing 
smoking his morning cigar. 

“ Hulloa, Chum!’ he exclaimed; “ what wind 
blows you this way ? to have a | 
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Come over 


The pi 


at the farm, have you ? 


tifully. I feel pretty sure of a prize fer some of 
‘em. It’s as much as they can do to stand al 
ready. Take any thing after your walk? No? 


Well, I know what a sober old file you are. Come 
round and have a look at the pigs.” 

Mr. Piper put his arm through Chumney’s and 
led him off toward the farm, which was shut off 
from the park and gardens by shrubberies and a 
fir plantation. 

“ Hang your pigs!” cried Chumney. “To my 
eye a prize pig is the most hideous object in crea 
tion. The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals ought to interfere. They're 
upon a coster-monger for overdriving his donkey 


down 


but they don’t say a word against a nobleman for 
a slow martyrdom, 
] 


making an animal’s existence 





by gorging it with oil-cake until its legs refuse to 
carry the weight of its overfed carcass 

Mr. Piper, elated with the anticipation of a priz 
at the Christmas Cattle Show, was in no humor 


to give ear to the voice of humanity on the lips 
of his old cashier 

“Come and have a look at the pig 
don’t you take to preaching 


sermol 

















age It ain’t oil-cake, either, old boy 

and meal, and the pork will eat as tender as a 
chicken and as mellow as a W im pear Do 
you suppose the inimals are unhappy ? ta 
bit of it. They’re no more happy than an al 
derman who overeats himss with turtle and 





venison And as to their not being able to stand, 
why, I’ve seen Porkman and Timperley many a 
time after dinner when 
stand, and they wer« 


they’ve not been able to 
is happy is lords.” 

They had arrived at the pig-sties by this 
and Mr. Chumney 
various mountains of pinky flesh, o 
tremulous bulk issued smothered gruntings as a 
sole indication of life Here and there somet! g 
like an ear was to be seen pendent from a hillock 
of bristly pinkness, but Mr. Chumney looked in 
vain for an eye. The organs of sight had disap- 
peared under pendulous ridges of fat 

“ You may call that an improving exhibition,” 
protested Chumney; “I don’t. And now, if you 
will withdraw your mind from your pigs for five 
or ten minutes, I’ve got 


to you.” 


time, 
was regaled with the sight of 
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something serious to say 





‘ Serious ! 





exclaimed Mr Piper other 
failure in the wool trade, I suppose. Well, thank 
goodness, they can’t touch me My 
safe.” 

“Tm not going to talk 
Where’s Mrs. Piper ?” 

“ Gone for a ride with Vanessa Porkmar 

“ And Captain Standish, I suppose 

“ Yes, the captain was with them H 
a couple of horses at the Crown so as to b 
for the hunting. They’re going to see the h 
throw off at Milvey Bridge I think the ca 
sweet upon Vanessa. It would be a 
match for him, and I know the Porkmans would 
imp at it. But my little woman says No. Th 
Porkmans aren’t good enough for him 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE 


WE announced some time ago the departure 
for Japan of Professor Epwarp 8. Morsr, the 
eminent zoologist and highly successful public 
lecturer on subjects of natural history 








purpose was to investigate the condition of 
some of the marine animals of that country 
and especially to determine the question as to 
the annelidan nature of brachiopod and ula 
shells Although his was a private expedition 
at his own expense and for his own objects, he 
was received most cordially by the Japanese 
authorities, and every fa ty given for ais re 
searches, a laboratory | y | t for him, and 
other fa ties supp l, i he was induced by 
the government to take charge of a chair of 
natural history in the university, which it is 
understood he will oceupy for , mak 


some time 


ing a visit to the United States, however, 


d iring 





the present win ete ct 
ments made be parture 
Morse was among the first in this country to 


prosec investigations into the character, ex 
tent, and contents of the ar 
the coast 
attention 
much 
remains of aborigi 
ing the first to e 
near Omori is a 


ient shell heaps on 
of Massachusetts, and in turning his 
to the same subject in Japan he was 
gratified to find a great number of similar 
al and prehistoric life, he be 

lish the fact One deposit 
ut half a mile is st t ‘ 


from the shores of t! ‘ it tw 























HARPER'S 


d feet neth, six P t feet in w =f 
ten feet above the su ul vy country, al 
covered by earth to the depth of four or f 


feet. It presents the usual characteristics of the 


Kjoxkenmoéddings in the abundance of broker 
bones, pottery, and implements, the latter work 
ed in all cases out of horn, and in no single in 





stance out of bone. The pottery represents an 
t in Japan than 


stage of the ceramic art 

any of those previously recognized. Flint flakes 
and stone implements of all kinds were wanting, 
with the exception of a single adze found in the 
upper part of the heap. Pr sor MORSE 
occupied for a number of 8 in the excavation 
of this heap, with a large force of laborers, and 
made an extensive and interesting collection, of 
which he proposes to bring home one 
the National Museum at Washington, and anoth 
er for the Peabody Museum at Cambridge. A 
memoir will be published by the university, 


properly and satisfactorily illustrated 


earlier 
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series for 


The well-known English ornithologist Mr 
Henry SEEBOHM has just returned to England 
with a very fine collection of birds 
made in Northern 
ist summer, 


skins and 


Russia in Asia during 





One 


of the most interesting recent discoveries 
in 7 + 


ileophytology has just been made 
well-known English cryptogamist Mr. Ws 
t 


INGTON SMITH, in the detection int i] meas 





ures of a fossil fungus nearly allied to that which 
produces the potato b ight, and which he has 
named Leronosporites antiquarin $ The specimen 
was seen within the vascular axis of a /epidoden 
dron, and consists of a mass of my) 1 and 
zoosporangia (or oogonia The mycelium was 
furnished with numerous joints, or sepha, show 
ing it to belong to the genus 7% ra rather 
than Pythium Within many of g 











nia the differentiation of th ) sm to 
zoospores is clearly seen, the oogonium precise 
ly resembling, in size and other characters, av 
erage oogonia of the present day, especially those 
belonging to Pere pora infestans, and inclosing 
the same number of zoospores, viz., seven or 


¢ ron SMITH suggests that 


lit Mr. WorTHIN 


’ 
in Peronosporites antiquarius we 





] have possibly a 
primordial form from which the two great 
inched out 





ilies of fungi and alga 
oF Aquarium 
in London, 





imitating U exampie first set in 
Boston by Mr. Cuttine, and subsequently fol 
lowed by the proprietors of the New York Aqua 
rium, determined to add the white whale to their 
collection of aquatic objects, and accordingly ar 
ranged with the New York Aquarium to send 
them one of several that had been secured for 
the use of that establishment. This was shipped 
in an iron trough about thirteen feet long, four 


feet high, anc j was not im 
mersed in water, resting simply on a bed of s« 

weed, which was kept 1 st by the continued 
application of water H without food o1 





drink, about fourt 
time of its shipm 
in London 

A large iron tank, « 
water, 
aquarium, and this 
into which the whale 
care 

The animal, which wa 
time of transfer, manifest satis 
faction, and fed readily on e¢ food 
in captivity. It was extremely thin on its ar 
rival, the bre projecting in a prominent 
ifested considerable im 
i0le of the skin, however, 
peeled off, piece by piece, and a new skin ap 
peared underneath. It had only been kept a few 
days, however, when it began to show 
indisposition, and it finally died of pneumonis 
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8, Its favorit 
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The unimal excited great interest in yndor 
g the first ever exhibited alive ir 


from its bein 

gland ts post-mortem examination 
conducted by Professor FLOWER and other emi 
nent Le t t Figures of thé 


was 


mdon naturalists animal 
have been publisl ed in The Field, Land and Wa 
ter, and other illustrated journals, and great cu 
riosity was every where exhibited in regard to 
this object It is understood that arrangements 
have been made for the immediate acquisition 
of a second specimen, which it is hoped will be 
more fortunate in its survival. 





The success of the enterprise of stocking the 


rivers of New Zealand with California salmon. 
the eggs of which were furnished by the United 
States Fish Commission, is shown by the follow 
ing extract of a letter from Mr. J. C. Fira, of 
Auckland, New Zealand 

‘I am pleased to have to report that 





in one 





of the rivers, the Rapu-rapu, in the shingle beds 
of which I last year placed a large number of the 
8a mon ova you so kindly sent, a very great su 

cess has been achieved, large numbers of young 
salmon, five inches in lengtl being rey rted as 


] 
swarming in the river for miles 


Vature, in a notice of the death of Mr. Doveias 
A. SPALDING, refers to him as a not unfrequent 
tor } »dical of thoughtful anc 





yntr itor to that | 
acute art sint partment of mental sci 
ence He was first brought to the notice of the 
scientific w i by his experiments on the in 
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stinctive m published in 1873, 














in which he drew t sion that the doc 
trine of inherited ass is the only scien 
tific explanatior f the} 1iomena of instinct 
this in tl present generation of animals being 
the pr ct of tl nulated experiences of 
past generations 
Madame Tuavret, the widow of the eminent 
French botanist, has bequeathed tl sum of 
& he French Republic for the | rst 
ng, at Antibes, an icultural sta 
t vith the lectureship on Agricul 
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is Museum of Natural 
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Dr. Henry Lawson, editor of the Monthly M 


croscopical Journal, and unt tely editor of tl 
Popular Science Review, died in the latter part t 
October He is best known as a writer on med 
ical subjects, especially on the treatment of s 

atica and other nervous affections the | 


> 





dermic injection of morphine i 
the journals referred to, and also of Jty 
Opinion during its brief career, he ex! te 


with many branches of natu: 


great familiarity 


science 


Among other curious fishes late 


Smithsonian Institution is a specimen of Chi 
nuera plumbea, a new species of a family allied t 
the sharks and sturgeons, and is characterized 
by its extremely bizarre and uncouth shape 





worthily entitling it to its gener name Th 
specimen is about four feet long, and was ca; 
tured on the La Have Bank, in 350 fathoms of 
water, in latitude 52° 40 and longitude 63° 2 

this being the first record of the occurrence of 
the genus off the coast of North America. It 
was taken by parties fishing for halibut, and 


brought into Gloucester, where it 
by Captain Ropert H. Hur pert, by whom it 
was sent to the United States Fish ¢ 


was secure; 


ommiss 1 


t Washington, where a cast has been made and 
the specimen preserved 

An allied species, C. monstrosa, is best know 
as an inhabitant of the sl es of Northern |} 
rope, and GUNTHER, in his talogue of the Brit 
ish Museum, assigns to it the Cape of Good H 
and Japar He makes! eference to its ox 
rence in Amé a; nor is it mentioned by Fa 


HOME AND FOREIGN 


Never, perhaps, have the shop windows of New 
York presented 
the present holiday 


the depressed times 


(OSS 


8 more bri ant dis 4 han auring 
season, and this notwithetandi: 
The 


useful articles shows the 


profusion of rare, beaut 
ful, artistic, and 
our citizens in 

artistic and lit 
1877 fertile brains and fairy fingers, miraculously in- 
epired with a knowledge of coming wants, had been 


ceaselessly t 





inventive genius, ingenuity, ek , al 


It seems as if all through 





erary tastes. 








usy, and that the grand result had bee 
suddenly tossed before our eyes in beautiful and be- 
wildering confusion. Conspicuous among artistic dis- 
plays are the most exquisi fancies in goid, sliver, 
china, enamel, Japanese ware, and glass; quaint and 


curious tiles and pottery; precions stones in 


egant shell, leather, 





and wood work : bric-A 








brac of every d; mechanical toys et wonderf 
and costly und books of « t finist al s 
exquisitely strated that they charm the eye ar 
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surprising inventions and rar es? D RH 
Americans are progressive 





The seventieth birthday of the poet Whittier, De- 
cember 17, was specially celebrated in Boston, and ger 
erally remembered throughout the litera orld. His 





ished when he was only 








eighteen years old, i yuryport paper, then edit- 
ed by William Lioyd Garrison. It was called “* The 
Sea ;” but it has never been reprinted in Whittier's 
works, and the poet has probably forgotten the lines 
The New York Tribune says that ten years after this 
poem was published a boy, eight years old, found then 
in an ancient, tattered 
first stanza securely in his memory 








newspaper, and has Kept this 


*“Unfathomed de unfettered 

Of never-ending waves! 
Each by its rushing follower ch 

Through unillumined caves, 

the rocks, whore turrets rude, 

ven since the birth of Time, 

heard, amid their solitude, 

he billows’ ceaselese chime 
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avenues and Seventy-seventh and Eivhty-firet streets 
American Museum of Natura 
for the struc 
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History, 
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8 great enterprise will 


ished for many years. The portion which is now cor 


pleted is a four-story building, with a double attic It 
is of brick, about two hundred feet long, and atrict 

fire-proof. The curiosities in this | ng have been 
recently transferred from the Arsenal in the ¢ tra 
































Park, and fill it entirely, making a fine 
are directly or indirectly the gifts of ; ndividuals 
During the siege of Plevna, the Russians, by the dis 
positior f th r reserved forces, and by a seve f 
telegraphic signals which they organized, w ‘ 
juickly re-enforce any threatened point A tele 
hi em of electr ghts w to 
gainst surprises at night 
The Cincint Gazette describes a strange scene at 
the recent execution of ar t been < 
victed of murdering tw 1 The arbarous attack 
upon the Chis! m f et Apr # ef freah in 
the minds of all our readers, a1 at rabble of 
rder 1 mot boasted that 
to, R , would implicat 
resolved to force him to cor 
red to d t 
bloody deed But the doomed acl he 
to the simple statement that h« i tt 
ders without aid or counsel fror In ve 
the d urged that he be again and again ques 
ed; he persisted in reiterating that he t t 
his t words being One minute, ar Is 
before God. All I have said is true 


Afte ist of January all letters f Great B 

ain to New York will be forwarded three times a week, 
by the Cunard, Inman, and White Star 
ing to special arrangement lately made. Mails wil! be 
made up at London on the evening of every Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday, and forwarded to Queens- 
town for embarkation on the steamers the foll 


lines, accord- 





day. Letters will be forwarded solely by these thr 
lines, excepting when special directions are given t 
send by some other vessel 

Russia leather is made in Connecticut, Bordeaux 
wine is manufactured in California, French lace is 
woven in New York, Italian marble 's dug in Ken- 
tuckv, Marseilles linen is produced Massachusetts 


English cashmere ie made in New Hampebire 
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HE NEW-COMER 


Tu curious-looking bird in our first-page 
is a marabou from tropical Africa 
It f the ugliest of the stork family, but 


ed from its useful: in devouring 
other filth which would pollute the 
this bird and the equally re- 
species, commonly called the “ ad- 
are obtained the delicate and beau- 


marabou feathers which command a high 


1e88 


from 


price tor ladies’ head-dresses These feathers 
grow under the wings. The name of this bird is 
said to be derived from the Arabie word for 
saint rrdbouth, in allusion to its supposed sa 
cre racter, 


CHRISTMAS IN THE MARKETS 


Tue holiday season makes lively times in the 
<ets of a large city like New York, which is 
the dépét whence supplies are sent to all the sur 
y country, in addition to the vast quanti 
tie mee within its limits. The visitor to 
Washington or Fulton Market can not fail to be 
struck with the large amount of game of various 
kinds displayed in tempting array, as represente 
llustration on page 12, whicheshows the 
" nown Fulton Market stands of Messrs. A. 
& E. Rossts, who, with Messrs. Fuewina & Co 
the same market, Messrs. Knapr & Van Nog 
AN | Messrs. Dronan & Powe tt, in Wash 
ing Market, are among the most prominent 
dealers in game and poultry in this city 
The amount of poultry received every month 
by the firm first mentioned is about sixty tons, 
ex during the holiday season, when the 
al nt is much larger. The receipts oft game 
are it 100 dozen of quail per day, about 200 
partridges, and the same number each of grouse 
ind ecanvas-back ducks. A large proportion is 
shipped to Europe About 15,000 pounds of 
Minnesota venison per month is the average 
amount received during the season. The stands 
in the markets are only for the display and retail 
Ra of stock, the greater portion being stored in 
large dépéts, where it is kept in huge refrigera- 
tors until wanted rhe great refrigerator in the 
store-house of Messrs. A. & E. Roppins has a ca- 
pacity of fifty tons 
It may interest our readers to know that the 
turkeys sold in our markets come chiefly from In- 
l i, Iowa, Connecticut, and New Jersey, and 
what are popularly known as “ Philadel 
«” chickens come mainly from the latter 
State. It will certainly interest the reader to 


urn that, in the opinien of some of the largest 
the price of and poultry will be 

anently lower than it has been in many sea- 
us past. They think the time of fancy prices 
and that the price of poultry will 
it rise above twenty cents per pound, 


ealers, 


gume 


has gone by 


CARD TO THE TBLIC 
ying Waltham Watches, the public will 
id imposition by observing the following indi- 


itions 


In bu 

















First—The gold quality of every gold case 

ude by us is distinctly stamped in figures on 
the back of the case with our trade mark “A. W. 
Co ind a certificate bearing the number of the 
case, guaranteeing such quality, and signed by | 
‘ agents, Roppins and APPLETON, accompanies 
ea 

Every silver case made by us is stamped “ Am. 
Warch ¢ Waltham, Mass.—Coin Silver,” or 
“ Av atch Co., Waltham, Mass. — Sterling 
Si ’ according to its quality, and will be a 
companied by a certificate signed by R. E. Ros 
Bins, Treasurer, guaranteeing the same 

Seconp—All of our movements have the name 
“Waltham” peng engraved upon them, what 
ever other of our trade marks, distinctive of 
grades, may be there. 

[his notice is rendered necessary by the fact 
that certain dealers and watch-case makers are 
in the habit of separ iting our cases from our 
movements and putting the cases upon worthless 
movements made by other manufacturers, and 
t movements into worthless cases, also made 
by rs than ourselves; thus in both instances 
n ng up complete watches which bear our trade 
m kK upon either the case or m rwement under cover 
°o h both kind of watches are fraudulent ly sold 
a emg entire ly oF our manufacture , 

We therefore give notice that we assume no 
responsibility either for the quality of cases that 
d t bear our trade mark, or for the perform- 

f our own movements put into them, ex- 
< ng when any fault in performance is clearly 
traceable to original defect in the movement itself. 
It is hardly necessary tu say that badly made and 
badly fitting cases are sure to affect injuriously 
th formance of the watches. Of course we 

me no respensibility for movements other 
tha own, in whatever cases they appear. 

W add that there is no n cessity for the use 

f such cases on the Waltham movements, as 
t e is for their use upon other American move- 
I ikers ol which have no case-factories 
‘ t own, we being the only company that 

unplete watches. Our genuine cases 

in always be had when demanded, as they should 

always be nanded, by those who wish to own 
a Waltham Ww atch warranted in every part 

Observe therefore that every genuine Waltham 
Watch bears our own trade mark in both case and 
vw ement, 

American Watcu Co., 
—Com.] By R. E. Rossrys, Treas. 

Tue delicate structure of the skin renders it 
sensit to the slightest obstructions, whether 

g from sunburn, dust, or the changing air 

‘ | Burnett's Kalliston is prepared ex- 


pressly to remove these.—[ Com. } 








| 





Srop that terrible cough, and thus avoid a con- 
sumpt.ve’s grave, by iaking Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery. As a cough remedy it is un- 


surpassed. Sold by druggists.—[ Com. } 


Tur New “Scorr” Rerzatine Ririe. — Mesers. 
Turner & Ross, of Boston, have just perfected an arm 
for which hunters and frontiersmen have long expe- 


rienced a want, viz.: An accurate, substantial, and 
long-range repeating Rifle at a reasonable price. This 
rifle is carefully and substantially made of the very 


best material, showing the finest workmanship and 
mechanism, and has not only a very rapid action, but 
a wonderful penetration at an extremely long range. 
Messrs. T. & R. are to be congratulated upon their 
ability to sell such a rifle at the price ($15). It will 
command an immediate and extended sale. One of* 
our best-known riflemen said that it was a better gun 
for general use than one he had paid $75 for.—[(Com.) 
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SAVE THE PIECES. 
Tux bold little boys, 
Who smash up their toys, 

Should save all the pieces with care, 
For with SPALDING’S RICP “LUE, 
They'll be made good as new, 

Another year’s hacking to bear. 


If the mirrors are smashed, 
Or the dishes all crashed, 
Save the pieces, no matter how small; 
For the glue is at hand, 
That will make them withstand, 
Nitro-glycerine, rockrent, or ball. 


Save the pieces, we say, 
And you'll find it will pay— 
Tried old friends are much better than new. 
To save these hard times, 
We'll aid Christmas ¢ ‘himes, 
So cultivate SPALDING’S GOOD GLUE. 


VIREUN (School for Boys), 


Sing we Be 
Ninety-two Pupils to West Point and Annapolis in 
last seven years. Preparation for College or Scientific 
Schools equally thorough. For Catalogue, send to 
Col. H. Cc. SYMONDS } (late U. 8. Army), Principal. 


BURNETT’S 
COLOCNE. 


Unrivalled in Richness and 
Delicacy of Perfume. 


In Quarter and Half Pints, 
Pints and Quarts. 
Highest A wards at the Centen- 
nial Exposition, at Louis- 
ville, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Boston and 
New York. 


Sing, 















Without effort on our part 
it has, in a brief time, attained 
a large and constantly increas- 
ing sale, confirming the opin- 
ion of the best judges, that itis 
superior to any foreign or do- 
mestic. 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., BOSTON. 





For Sale by Druggists, Grocers and 
Fancy Goods Dealers everywhere, 


MINTONS vinci» TILES 


Cuwwa Wonks, Stoxe-Upon-Tkenr. 

Also, The CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE Co’s 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, &c. 
THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 

88 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, 


only representatives in the United States for 
the above firms. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


F.J. KALDENBERG, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
MEERSCHAUM PIPES, 
Cigar-Holders, &c., 
Amber Work, and Smokers’ Articles. 
most magnificent goods and largest assortment 
Also Ivory Jewelry, Back-Combs, 


The 





The 
that can be found. 
Toilet Sets,Walking Canes, &c. 

Send for Illustrated 

No. 125 Fulton St., 


Price-List. 


ee 


Re . 
6 Astor House (Broanway), > New York, 
71 Nassau St., cor. John, ) 


INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 





+ 










’ Send for 
Circular to 
FOLDI.G CHAIR ©O., NEW HAVEN, CT. 
Aiso at No. 820 Broadwey, New York. 


ROUSSEAU’S BURGLAR ALARM. 
PERFECT AUTOMATIC. 
Electric Bells. Annunciators. Circular, with refer- 
ences. 7 Vanderbilt Avenue, N. Y. City. 


mitation Gold Watches 
s #10, $15. $20 and $25each. Chains 
to $12, to match. Jewelry oftne same 
Seet c.o. by Express. Send stamp for 
Illustrated Cireular CoLLins MetaL WaTcu 
F ACTORY, 335 Broadway, New York. Box 3696 





CARDS, 
2c. 


25 styles, 
with nar name. 


ie. ; or, 20 Chromo Cards, 
J. B. HU STED, Nassau, N. Y. 


25 


HARPER'S WEERLY. 











STEINWAY 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


In order to protect the public againet imposition, 
and as a rebuke to unscrupulous advertisers, the 
Judges on Pianos at the Centenniel Exhibition, Phila 


delphia, 1876 (in addition to the two awards—one for 
the best pianos, and the other for the best pianoforte 
material—decreed to Steinway & Sons by the United 
States Centennial Commission), have given to Stein- 
way & Sons the following 


CERTIFIC 
“This is to 


ATE: 
certify that th 
Messrs. Steinway & Sons, comprising Concert and Par 
ler Grand, Square, and Upright, exhibited by them at 
the Centennial Exposition at Philadel iphia i n 1876, pre- 
sented the greatest totality af excellent ¢ qualities and nov- 
elty of construction, and in all points of excellence the 
received our highest average of potnts, and accordingl 
our unanimous o Mi ssra. Steinway 4 
* Highest degree of excellence in all their stiles.’" 


and copied from the Note-books of 


pianofor tea of 


pinion concedes to 
Sons’ 


Extracts made 


the examining Judges, duly certified by them, reveal 
the significant fact that their ratings on each and every 
style of pianofortes exhibited by Steinway & Sons 
vere far above all other competing exhibitors, and 
reached a 


GRAND 
95% OUT 


TOTAL AVERAGE OF 
OF A POSSIBLE 96. 
¢® The next highest exhibitor'’s average only 
90% OUT OF A POSSIBLE 96. 

The above certificates can be seen at our Warerooms, 
STEINWAY & SONS, 
WAREROOMS-—STEINWAY HALL, 

109 and 111 E. 14th St., N.W. 


Portraits, 


MADISON 8QU ARE. 


BR ANG H: 


Old Post- Office 
Bullding, 


Nassau Street. 











. Itcon 

plate, 500 engravings, 
150 pages, and full dese ae 
ens directions for planting over 


1200 
»s of Vegetable and Flower Prves Tiana, Roses, Ete, 





lay aluable D all. Send for it. 


Add 
D. M, FERRY & Co. ; Detroit, Mich, 


“THE COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT 
FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASES, 
Virtues confirmed by 12 years’ 
Permitted to refer to the following list of names: 
S. Field, Judge of 
plished wife; Mrs. 


extensive practice. 
Hon. 
. 8. Supreme Court, and his accom- 

Hallit Kilburn; Judge Samuel 





Smith, New York ; Hon. Montgomery Blair; Ex-Gov- 
ernor Boreman, W.Va. ; Hon.Wm. D. Kelley; T. 8. Ar- 
thur; Gen. Fitz Henry Warren, and many more of 


scarcely less note. Brochure, 140 pp., Mailed FREE. 
Dus. STARKEY & PALEN, 1112 Girard St., Phila. Pa. 


DON’T FAIL TO USE 
Massey's Revolving Shoe Heel Protector. 
Warranted to wear the heel evenly on all 
sides, maintaining an upright tread to 
the Foot, and avoiding uneven wear 
of the Sole and Upper. It doubles 
the durability of Shoes and 
Boots, saves expense of re- 
heeling, is Noiseless, does not 

Tire the Foot, and does not 

No nails to wear the carpet. Can be attached 

Twelve Sizes made suitable for all Shoes 

Samples, with Tool and Directions for ap- 

Liberal 

discount to the Trade. N. B.—In ordering, send width 
of heel for proper size. Address, 


MASSEY REVOLVING SHOE HEEL CO., 


824 Broadway, New York. 











Slip. 
by any one. 
and Boots. 
plying, sent postpaid, on receipt of 50 cents. 


CSMAGIG IAN oe 3 


THEO.J.HARBACH 9 FILBERT ST- 


309 








IRCULARS FREE PH LADA PAS 
l EAFNESS and CATARRH,—A Lady 

who had suffered for years from Deafness and 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 


sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
free of charge, to any one similarly afflicted. Address 
MRS. M. CL ARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


PRINTING PRESSES. 


d-inkers, from $2 to $M. , Circu- 
Sook tabene bon one os 2 hare 
Rotary, from $0 to $10. The 5 free 
best and cheapest, and of our own manu- 
facture. Specimen Book of Type, 10 cents 





YOUNG AMERICA PRESS CO., 35 Murray St.. New Tork. 
ANDERBURGH, WELIS, & CO. Wood Type and 
Borders, Cabinets, “Strong Slat” Cases, Stands, 


and Galleys. Co plete Newspaper outfits. 16 and 


18 Dutch Street, c. rner Fulton, New York, 
Manufacturer of 


, ‘ -" 
c¢.STEH R, Meerschaum 


Pipes & Cigar Holders. W hole- 
» and retail. Send for Circular anc 
ist. 347 Broome Street, 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 





Large Elegant Cards, no 8 alike, postpaid, 12c. 
80 Fun Ca Cc ards ,10c. Wr 1GHT & Co , Bristol, ( onn, 


50 








A STUBBORN AND HARASSING 








———, may 


be thoroughly cured by Dr. Jayne's Ex- 


pectorant, a most effective remedy for all Bronchial and 


Pulmonary Disorders. 


[Janvary 5, 1878, 


THE MOST E MINEN TE live 







ing euthors, such as Kt. Hon. 
adst« P. Max 

Dr. W. 

Procter, 

as. A. Froude, 


> 





fk 

Power Cobbe, 
Argyll, Mrs. Malloch, Wm. 
Biack, ‘Jean Ingelow, Miss 
Thackeray, Mra. Gilohant, 
Mrs. Alenaoder. Geo. 
Ponnid, Matthew Arnold, Ww. 
W. Story, T mamontos, y e 
Hunk im, Car e, Ter 


> and many other 














re ron sented in the pa 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


Jan 1878, Ture Livine AGEs enters upon its 136th vol- 
nn eae the year it will furnish to its readers the pro 
ductions of the foremost authors, above-named and 
many others; embracing the choicest Serial and Short 

s by the Leading Foreign Novelists, and an 
amount 

Unapproached by any other Periodical 
in the world, of the most valuable Literary and Scientific 
matter of the day, from the pens of the leadin ssayists, 








Sc ientists, © ritic *, Discoverers, and tors, rep- 





res¢ every department of Knowledge and Progress 
rut Livixe AG : is a weekly magazine giving more than 
Three and a Quarter Thousand 
umn octavo pages of reading-matter yearly It 
Sin an inexpensiy wm, considering its amount of 
with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and vy 








ness attempted by 
I 





of Trax éland Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Bio raphical, 
torical and Political Information, from the entire bo 
Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of the 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS. 


“In it we find the best predates f the best writers upon 
all subjects ready to our hand.” ADELPHIA INQUIRER. 
* The choicest literature of the day.’ "New-York TRIBUNE, 
‘A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain of entertain- 
ment und instruction.” —ilon. Ropert C. WINTHROE 
best periodical in America.”’—Tnto. L. Cuyter, D D. 
‘Ae ‘a the cheapest. A monthly that comes EVERY WEEK.’ 
TH Spy ANCE, CHICAGO 
‘It affords the best, the cheapest and most co. venient means 
of keeping abreast with the progress of thought in all its 
phases.” —PUILADELPUIA NontTH AMERICAN 
“ With it ALONE a reader may fairly keep up with all that 
is important in the literature, history, politics, and science of 
the day "— THE METHODIST Ew YORK 
“Jt ig INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY ONE who desires a TH« 
OUGH compendium ‘of alt that is admirable and nesmuerthe 
in the literary world.” STON Post “ 
‘Ought (o find a place in every American home 


York TIMEs. 
NEW SERIAL. 
The publication of a new Serial Story by William Black 





New: 






will be becun in Januar, 

Tue LIvinG AG is published weekly at $8.00 a year, Sree 
of postage; r for gio 5 > Tue Lrvixne Ace and either one of 
the American #4 Mon w Hlarper’s Weekly o1 Bazar) 
will be sent for a year 1h postpaid; or, tor POA 50 Tus 
Livinc AGr and the St. Nicholas, or Appleton’s Journal 

Now is the time to subscribe, beginning with the New Year. 


, Wr 
1@> EXTRA OFFER FOR 1878. 22 
To all new subscribers for 1875, will be sent gratis the last 
seven numbers of 1877, containing the first instalments of a 
new serial story, * Erica,’ —the best work of one of the 
best and brightest authors of Germany, — translated for Tne 
Livine Ac also a story by the charming English writer, 
Miss Thackeray, and the usual large amount of other 
valuable matter. 
Address 


3 CY ‘S.:5:SCIORTICONS 


MAG ‘Ic Improved and Carefully Selected 
C LANTERN SLIDES, 


L. mA pied, 1340 Chestnut eS oe 
For convenience and efficiency, for private | for 
publ’c use, they stand 


UNRIVALLED. 


Circulars free. Catalogues 10 cents. 
Sciopticon Manual,éth Ed. 76 cents. 
Specimen Selentiso Slide, 26 cents 


Carmochan's Operative Surgery, 


Contributions to Operative Surgery and Surgical 
Pathology. By J. M. Carnocnay, M.D., 
Formerly Professor of Surgery in the New 
York Medical College, Surgeon-in-Chief to the 
State Hospital, 1850-71, &c. With Litho- 
graphed Plates. 4to, Paper. Ready: Parts 
I. and II., together, $1 00; Part IIL, 





LITTELL & GAY, Boston. 














cents. 
CONTENTS. 
Parts I. anp II.: Introductory Address on the Study 


of Science.—Elephantiasis Arabum of the Lower 
Extremity successfully Treated by Ligature of the 
Femoral Artery, with other Cases.—Elephantiasis 
Arabum of the Head, Face, and Neck treated enuc- 
cessfully by Ligature of both Common Carotid 
Arteries.—Remarks on the Ligation of the Common 





Trunk of the Femoral Artery, in Relation to Sec- 
ondary Hemorrhage following Amputation of the 
and in Hemo from Wounds of the 





Thigh ; 
lantar Arteries, and of 
al Arteries, with ¢ 
Parr III: ¢ 


he Posterior aud Anterior 






ises 





ase of Amputation of the entire Lower 
Jaw, for Ostitis, Necrosis, and Caries.—Remarks 
on Amputation of the entire Lower Jaw.—Case of 
Amputation of the entire Lower Jaw for Osteo- 
I broid Tumor, 4 Deux Temps.—On Shock and 
Collapse, and the Primary Treatment of Injuries ; 
including the Consideration of the Time of Election 
for Capital Operations required after extensive 
Lesious 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ga Sent by mail, 


postage prepaid, on receipt of price. of price, 
Successor to 


C. WEIS, rorrix 


mo & CO., Maeiteetaier of MEER- 
SCHAUM GOODS, wholesale and 
retail. 27 John Street. 
Send for Circular, to P. O. Box & 


$15 SHOTGUN 







suble-barrel gan, bar or front-action locks; warrant 
a —— twist barrels, and a good shooter, “OR NO 
SALE; with Flask, Pouch and a Wad Cutter, for 


Can be sent C 
paying bill 
_& SON, 
OLES UNIVERSAL FEED SEW ING- 
MACHINE. New principles. Important im- 
provements. Send for Descriptive Circular. 
rs WANTED. 
220 Ww est 14th Street, New York. — 
DYKES’ BEARD. ELI 
done it, a a the om 
0, UO young men alread 
aving used 


O. D., with privilege to examine before 
Send stamp for circular to P. POWELL 
Gan Dealers, 238 Main Street, Cincinnati, 0. 















This preparation i# im tated. 





with name, 10c. and stamp. 


Mixed € ards a 
§ Li C.COE & CO., Bristol,Conn. 


Ag’ts Outfit, 10c, 






































Janvary 5, 1878.] 
Rogers’ Statuary. 


$10 and upward, 
‘ The Traveling Magician.” 


Price $15. 






Iilustrated Catalogues may 

be had on application, or 

will be mailed, by enclosi 
id 10 cents to 





ay 
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Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep To Fit any Fievre, and 


JOHN ROGERS, 
1155 Broadway, New York, 
Corner 27th Street. 





are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 


taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 





under the arma, across the largest part « {the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 
The following Suit Patterns are now ready : 
Vol. VIIL 
LONG FUR-LINED CLOAK, with Long Walk- 
ing Skirt evecocaees © 
FUR-LINED ¢ Ie ULAR, with “Three-quarter 
Trained Sk . ee >= 8B 
CHILD'’s W AR DROBE, Box-~Pleated Blonse, 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, aud Sacque (fer child 
from 6 months to 5 years old)... * 9) 
Vol. LX, 
GIRL'S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under 
Waist, Sacgue Night-gown, Sacque Chemise, 
aud Clored Drawers (for girl from 5 to 15 
years old oe 4 


d) 
WASHINGTON 






LADY BASQUE, Princesse 

Apron, and Fan-Trained Skirt occe ~ @& 
LONG DOUBLE ‘BREASTED SACQUE, Over 

skirt with Di mal Front, uid Walking Skirt “ 4 
DOLMAN, Long, Pp yinted Over-skirt, and Loug 

Walking Skirt “ 48 
LADY’S ULSTER, with Russian Hood .* oO 
BOY'S WARDROBE, Ulster, Pleated Frock, 

Shirt Waist, Vest, and Knee Panta ns (for 

boy from 4 to 9 years vld)... . ee - 

Vol. X. 

PLAIN PRINCESSE DRESS sono ™ G 
PLASTKON PKINCESSE DRESS so = ¥ 
PRINCESSE BASQU! ! Tablier Skirt. ~~ & 
AGNZS SOREL BASQI . Loug Fan Over 

skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt... : a 9 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE and Walking Skirt. “ 11 
TRAVELLING CLOAK AND LONG WALK- 


ING SKIRT “ 13 
HABIT BASQUE, Over-skirt with Pleated Back, 
and Long Walking Skirt ‘ é “* 15 


SCARF DOLMAN, Revers Over-sk 


Trained Skirt Hedeoss 15 
BRETON COSTUME (Basque, Over-skirt and 

Walking Skirt pectetimean ae 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET, Long, Round 

Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt - 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Breton Jac ke t, Princesse 

Dress, and Schoo! Suit (Basque, Over-skirt, 

and Skirt), for girl from 9 to 15 years old 19 
DIAGONAL SACQI E, Diagonal Over - skirt, 

and Fan Demi-Trained Skirt se wen wee ,* 
BRETON JACKET, Breton Over-skirt with 

Scarf Back, and Walkir i " 2 
DIAGONAL POLONAISE th Princesse Bac k, 

und Walking Sk 21 


BREASTED JAC one 
ok * abd entrained St t . . * BI 
~~ Last 3 BASQUE, Scarf Over-sk t, 
and Long Fan-Trained Ski 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE with Lappe 
and Walking Skirt 


Empre as Ove 


PRINCESSE WRAPPER. _* 
BRETON WRAPPER. . “ 3 
SUMMER POLONAISE and Demi - Trained 

BG nacencscecosoncee , mee ™ @& 


COUNTRY SUIT, Scarf Mantilla, Lor 1 
skirt « spmiin rapt end Le zy Walking Skirt. “ 281 
PLEATED BASQUE, im Over-skirt, and 














Short Walking Skir ° “ 40 
CUIRASS POLON AISE and Long Walking 
Skirt : . cescce ° . 7 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE WARDROBE, Walking 
Coat, Plain Princesse Dress, Kilted Dress, and 
Yoke Dress with Pleated Back (for girl from 
2 to 9 years old) , a 2 
CREEDMOOR POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 42 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET, Long, Round 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt........... = = 
SAC a E-DOLMAN, and Trimmed Fan-Tra ned 
rt ecoscsecceso+ron 
COMBIN AT 1ON PRINCESSE COSTUME “ 44 
DIRECTOIRE BASQUE, Long, Square Over- 
skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt — 44 
MARQUISE POLONAISE aud Demi-Tramed 
NED one «henekesoce e 6ac80 acco” & 
ROUMANIAN CLOAK, and Walking Skirt.... “ 46 
PLEVNA PELISSE, and Walking Skirt... “ 46 
CARRICK POLONAISE and Fan-Trained Skirt. “ 47 
MISSES’ PRINCESSE WARDROBE, Trimmed 
Princesse Dress, Polonaise with Pleated Back, 
Kilted Princesse Dress, and Double-Breasted 
Walking Coat (for misses from 7 to 15 years 
GEER, .ccececcccegseces ctpeeseooe esse “ 47 
CUIRASS BASQUE with Long Back Seams, 
Over-skirt with Pleated Back, and Walking 
DEES. coccecccsccescesecoscsc secre ° * 49 
BELTED CARRICK BASQUE, Apron O 
skirt, and Walking Skirt.......... 51 
Vol. XI. 
PLASTRON WRAPPER ae » 3 
The Publishers will cond either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid,on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CEN’ Nine 


Suits will be sent for $2 00. 
exchanged. This list compr 
Patterns published by us. 


No Suits se; 


arated or 
ises all the Cut Paper 
Jn ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. When this is not 
done, the medium size, 36 inches, is sent, and the Pat- 
terns cannot afterward be returned. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. Orders should be addressed to 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
“A USEFUL PRESENT.” 
PRINCE’S IMPROVED FOUNTAIN PEN, 
Writes ten hours with the 


time. Can be sent stered letter. 
Send fi 





ne filling. Saves one thir 
safely by mail 
w Circulars. Manufact 


JOHN 8. PURDY, 212 Broadway, 
jold Pe ons, Pencils, & 


Gold Quill Pen, se nda 
stam» for «¢ lar. G 
Hawkes, 66 Nassau St.N. Y 


im a regi 
} 


Fult N.Y. 


, at manufacturer's prices. 


ured on 


cor. ym St., 


rcu 





Flowe red, d 


40: 


tinted Bristol 


and 
tly print don 


mond, 
name nen them, 


Rk & CO., Northford, Conn, 





err, 
ards, wit 


Lor i . > 


1 ve 





HARPER'S 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE | 


FOR 1878 | 


WEEKLY. 


H.W.JOHNS’ PATENT. 


SBESTOS 


we“uus RIALs. *# 


Paints, Roofing, Steam Pipe and Boller 
Coverings, Steass Packing, Sheat 
Fy decid, and t mf Coatin 





Offers Extraordinary Inducements to Subscribers, 





ya, Comenta 











In the February Number will be commenced | for Samples, I —~ ed Catalogues, Price-l 
n | 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
‘TWO NEW SERIAL NOVELS: | 
connection with the 
i 0. | PATENTS. screntine dmeri- 
can, Mesere. Muww & Co. are So tors of American 
One. entitled “ Macleod of Dar« by and Foreign Patents, and have the largest establish 
me nt in the world. Patents are ed on the beat 
y ‘wr termes Modele of New Inventions and Sketches ex 
WILLIAM BLACK, unined, and advice free. A special notice fe made in 
: : , the Selentific American of al! Inventions Pat 
the celebrated English Novelist, with illustrations | ented through this Agency, with the name and res 
by Pettie. Mill und ot! , uished art dence of the Patentee. Public attention is thus di 
‘ ’ — : - r | rected to the merits of the new patent, and sales or in 
ind the other, entitled The Return.of the | troduction often effected 
Native by Any person who has made a new hagas I ' 
; | tion car ascertain, fres of charg r mg 
_ | can prob b btained tl ‘ 
THOMAS HARDY | ‘ Terms for L-. le ntine “Ame ~A. an, $3 20 
. a year Address f the Paper, or concerning Patents, 
lso effectively illustrated MUAN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 
Harper's MAGAZIN!I rive more pace than any 
other popular Magazine to special illustrated at ROTARY & LEVER PRESSES. 
ticles on Least Power, Space, and Coat. 


Send Two Stamps for Catalogue to 
DAVID W.WATSON, Man’f’r, 
73 Cornhill, Boston, Masa. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 


ART SUBJECTS, 


ind to importar t 


SCIENTIFIC PAPERS 


lin a popular 





treats 


The Illustrated Descriptive Papers 


in Harpre’s Magazine cover every quarter of 
the globe. and ar s beautiful in illustration as HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, 400 
they are enterta ng and instructive 
HARPERS BAZAR 400 
Illustrated Short Stories and Poems The THREE pr tions, one yea 00 
Any TWO, one year ‘ 7 00 
ire a special feature in every Number 
SIX tions ¢ " 0 00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Terms for large clubs furnished on application, 
Franklin Square, N.Y. I Volum f the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first f Jar e V ‘ f 
EATING’S COUGH the Ma ‘ the mbers for J wd De 
LOZENGES we daily | : 
wed Bathe la, ~ . 4 
Asthma, &c., by the Faculty Subseri; y be comine with the Nar 
l'estimonials from the most er : 
Inent ma 0 Bee! P t 4 Pe 1 € f recely 
Ox Sold by a { oF except in cases where the subs er other 
B The ntair 





or preparatio 
EK. FOUGER A 4 < nae 
TRADE MARK, New York, Special Ager 





ey Order 


GAS hyde ing 


] Post - Office 
r Draft, toa i chance of Joss 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Feanxuin Seuvann, New Yorx 























FOR SALE LOW, a COAL GAS WORKS, of 2 rus 
benches and 2 retorts, capable of furnishing from 7000 
albedibiesatusuieéat ian BOUND VOLUMES. 
7 iy mes the TK, € ¢ T 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Bound - pene a0 im 
tails the nhera for 8 the. vy be furnishes 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. wa . . xM furnished 
for $3 00 per V me in Cloth ilf, sent 
_BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS. | by mati, postage paid. a sl Index 
CAXTON PRESS, of the first fifty v imes, f » Ma 
Self-Inking, only #14. 1875, inclusive, is now ready. Price, ¢ $3 00: Half 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self-Ink Calf, $5 2 
' £27 to $60: 1 do the . ~~ a 
work of a $200 Press. Presses from I 1V nes of the Weexty or Bazar, each cor 
3), Stan] iE] * : CUR ta the Numbers for a year, w be furnished for 
VIS & MITCHELL, 15 ral St Ren. eal SE na 
Boston, Mass. Established 1947. | * . sf not enceeding one Geller av 
un I eP shers, 
C4 ATARRH, Throat, Lung, an ear I ‘ v mes of the Magazrng, 20 volumes 
treated with // eropath me id fthe W , we ee fthe B ; ; 
First prescriptions by mail, $3 00 , of the Wer«.y, aud 9 volumes of the Bazan now ready 
accommodate patients. es De. N.S DODGE, | 
>a ADVERTISING. 
REVOLVER FREE..S°°"-"" Pte e+ = 
dress J. Bown & Son, 136 & 138 W 20d St., g,Pa ree's Wer | an rend a r ivant = 
THE NEW CUFF FASTENER, medioms for advertising. A limited number of s 
FEE — Made of Silver. Does away with able advertisements will be serted a e following 
= nning the ¢ olds i 
, +h or = a of Ans rates: in the Werx Outside Page, $4 00 a line: I 
ee mn Stamp for Circular. | side Pag $2 a line In the Bazan, $1 06 a line 
AINSL IEA CO., Cuts and Display od the same rates for space 
205 Ross St., Brooklyn, E.D., N.Y. | ooounied ss solid oe 
AGENTS READ THIS. Address 


WILL PAY 


see iT 


AGENTS A SALARY of $75 HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


und expenses to sell our 


‘L. S. SHERMAN "Marshall, 








3( GOLD & Silver Border Cards, with Name, in 
e Leatherette Case, 30c. J. A. Morrill, Fulton, N.Y. 
ESTABLISHED 184 
IMPROVED FIELD, MARINE, OPERA, PUBLIC eich ENT 
AND }TOURIST'S GLASSES. 
Spe wcles a s8e8 t ul Hu 
man Eyes. H . A DSTEIN, Opt M45 
Broadway,N.Y. Catalogues m i by er sing stamp 
Highest awards from iT tl W rid's I vitions TAR A BONTH—AG mpd —* 36 best 
Address Jay Br neon, Detrolt, Mic 


nN] IT QF — psy. Falling Sickness, Positively Cared 
N usil g ** Dr. Hebbard’s Cure.” No} 
” new _arti- 


has ousands.” Samp ttle free. A » Agents selling my 
E DIBB EE. Chemist, 1328 Broadway, N.Y. BIG PAY: cles. Ci De ~ 
g Kn. MORRIS, cago 
NRINTING cp pesaseean | ah tae : 
AND ENTERPRISE! 95! a y Car 8, Snowflake Damask, &c., no? alike, 
PRESSES Hand-Inkers, @8 to #20, with name, Nassau, N. ¥ 
Self-Inkers, -@6 to @850, 


‘Tt 





NASSAU CARD ( 





‘tanps. J. COOK & CO., Mfr's, West Meriden, Coan. | PORTABILITY, combined with great 
(= power FIELD, BARINE, TOLRISTS’, OPERA, 
+ MIXED CARDS, with name printed on all, f end genera! out door day and nig ei 
00 Outfit 2c. CLINTON BROS.. « tor ( ¢ ~ < M ten 4 . Porcher - 
= re a - * v 


Di" und CHAIN on ‘$20 mony , ‘ 
t in the World t by inclosing stamy SEMmMoN 
Ww 


: alogues 
S, OCULIsSTS, OP 
CH and CHAIN FREE to TICIAN, 687 Broadway, N. ¥ 
TON, 47 Jackson St ) 
Salary. Salesmen wanted to sell our 
is fealers. No peddling 
Expenacs aid. Permanent empioy 
reas S.A . 
2, 4.6% 8 Home & npeu : 


Agents. C. M. 


Bt 


LINING acks ag 


eS aoe DS. thr el wr 40 in 


A & CO.,B stol,Conn, 








ond Bervbine habit cured. 
“OPIUM”: gracing aes | 40) EXTRA PINE Wien Carn wih 
s SS aa | l0c., a, a JONES & CO Nassau, N.Y 
ae, SaaS + GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
A WEER,. Cat nd Sample Free. | ac%: known world. Sample Watch Free to 
SAl FELTON & CO N 1 Street, N. Y. | Agents. Address, A. CouLterR & Co., Chicago. 


( 7 York. 
STARE msm secsttccte wcnarren 


95 sas 4 YEAR ARDs, vy name, 2c. ¢ 5 


LD BOOKS wanted. for New B 
J. B. ALDEN, 535 Beekman St tN 


* CHARS 


WS - DIC KE an Ss RIDING AC ADE MY, 
, Al y » t Vy} 


AM. to 10 PM r lessons and exercises 


STAM 
STE 


Wren 12 9533 ain 


| 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


I 
CYPRUS: ITS ANCIENT Crviss TOMBS, AND 
TEMPLES A ‘ I 
! Ter Y * ut | 
7 By G Loum Pawn Crs a, M 
of the Roy \ er f «, 7 H 
Mem. of the Royal 8 fl I 
& With | t, May mo ‘ 
Svo, Cloth, I a, Gilt T I I ic 
il 
THE ART OF BEAUTY | v H. RW 
Arte ui ver, 3 ; 
itl 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO OPERATIVE SURGERY 
AND SUHGICAL PATHOLOGY, | M. Can 
: M.D. Part Ill 4to, Pape ‘ I 
I ul gether, ¢ 
Vv 
bh ad KHEDIVE'S EGYPT TI 0 H ‘ f 
L ve | r New Masters. By! «De Le 
k Aye " Consul-Gevera t 
ri h. $1 0 
Vv 
POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 1 ALL TIMES 
AND NATIONS Ww I 4 
Ma Use of ¢ s. | ‘ aM 
CO Pame TLD. Prat I 
Gilt Tops and Uncut I 
Vi 
THE BOOK OF GOLD AND OTHER POEMS 
ty J.T. Trowwntpor Oo 
Cover, Gilt Edges, $2 & ln a 
Vil 
FREDERIC THE GREAT I l M ‘ ‘ 
iper, 25 cen 
VI 
LORD CLIVE By Lord Ma 
1x 
WARREN HASTINGS. B Mac 
Paper, % cents 
x 
THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ADDISON By 
Lord Maoavtay zmo, Pape 4s 
x! 
A enn OF MEDIAVAL LITERATURE By 
I vt LAWRENOCE », Pape » s 
XI 
ART EDUCATION APPLIED TO INDUSTRY, 
By « . Groner A ] 
Svo, Cloth, I ale G i 
XII 
CONTEMPORARY ART IN EUROPE By &. OG 
W. By AM I rate - ( bh. I 
( er, Gilt Edges, $8 50 
XIV 
ART DECORATION APPLIED TO FURNITURE 
By Haunier P tT Srore W 
t svo, Cloth, I ale and GU ba 
xv 


OuR COMLSREH'S SONGS Iustrated. Svo, Or 


bamenutai ¢ ve 





XVI 
CARICATURE AND OTHER COMIC ART 
| en Ma l I Jame Pas W 
208 Liinstrat s. 8vo,¢ t t Edges and G 
Tops, 8 0 
XVII 
THE ORIGIN OF THE WORLD, A to I 
. } ‘ D 
1 Vv f 
4 S y 
, h, 8 
XVIll 
THE ABC OF FINANCE I Sim : MB 
2mo, Paper, 25 cents 


THE NEW NOVELS 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N ew York. 


M ‘ \ I $- 


w7”™6hHl & I a f 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥ 


ayear ts want rywher * 
nens str g ars fr 
Audress ® . Louis, Ma 


Berar: - et mr Stamps. Samy 
free TAYLOR BI & leveland, Chi 





16 HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


A. A.VANTINE & CO 
. . f 4 - *9 
IMPORTERS OF EVERY VARIETY 

> a 1 oC = 

JSAPAN ESE, 
CHENESE, AND INDIA 

Porcelain Pottery, Lacquer Ware, Bronzes, Cloisonné 
Enamels, Silks, ‘Turkish and Persian C arpets, Rugs, and 
Table-Covers. Wholesale and Retail. 
827, 829, & 831 BROADW AY. 


We have reduced our price 

v j A N oO S and NOW offer our STAN- 

DARD Pianos on the most 

liberal terms. Do you want a GOOD piano at a LOW 

rice? We will sell you a first-class piano for LESS 

| ) saat you can obtain itelsewhere. Before youorder of 

| any one, send for our lliustrated Catalogue. It gives 

| full pirticulars and the names of over 2,000 Families 

(some of whom you may know) now using our pianos 

in every State and Territory ofthe Union. When you 
write state WH: RE you saw this notice. 

U. 8S. PIANO CO., 810 Breatway, N. Y. 


China & Japan Depot. 


HOLIDAY AND BRIDAL GIFTS. 


RICH pao ORATED PORCELAINS and VASES! 
LACQUERED BOXES, TRAYS, and TABLES! 
BAMBOO WARE; SCREENS and PICTURES! 
KIOTO and ZOGAN BRONZES! 
RICH PEKIN ENAMELS (CLOISONNE)! 
HI. C. PARKE, 186 Front Mi N. ¥. 


THE WORLD'S STANDARD 








KING WINTER ORDERS A TRUCE. 


¢. G Gunther's Sons, A'S:tLANDRAU & C60, 
3 Fine Carriages SCALES 


(Late 502-504 Broapway), 
MILES’S ALARM MONEY-DRAWERS, 


184 Fifth Avenue, 
(Broadway & 28d St.), NEW YORK. 372 & 374 Broome St., New York. HANCOCK’S INSPIRATORS 
Best Feeder for Stationary, Marine, and Locomotive 


Seal-Skin Sacques and Wraps, PARIS AND LONDON STYLES OF Boilers), ax 


Fur-Lined Circulars & Cloaks, | BROUGHAMS. pice Sato 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 


. ; 20 LANDAUS, ROCKAWAYS, - (ag Porin pT 
Fur Robes, Mats,Collars & Gloves, LANDAULETS, BERLIN COACHES, S32 Becedwes, 
ALL IN LARGE ASSORTMENTS, AND AT COUPES, ROAD WAGONS 


'p val At Reduced Prices. 
If ROSC OPES Opera Glasses, Spec- 
tacles, Telescopes, Thermometers. fon for 
liiustrated Catalogue. MBM. & J. BECK, 

921 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, 


LOW PRICES. ‘ — . 
- Lowest Prices for Prompt Cash. 


N. B.—Orders by Mati, or information desired, will : ers on = 
receive special and prompt attention. | SETH C. KEYES. DANIEL T. wi LSON. 


FLORIDA ORANGES. 


The greatest Delicacy ci the Season, from the Grove | 
ot C. D. DUNCAN, Mandarin, Florida, per case of 150, 
$4600. Sent, C.O.D., to any part of the country. 

Cc. D. DUNCAN, 452 and 454 Water St., N.Y. 


LITTELL’S 


LIVING: AGE 


Kxtra Offer for 1878; 


&e. 
See the new prospectus on the 
inside of this paper 


n Appropriate Holiday Gift, 


Sénd One Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


Webster's Dictionary 
































' r . : 
l; 
§ Abbreviations, Words, Phrases, Proverbs, 
&e. Jreek,the Lati 


Contains 18,000 Words, Rules of Spelling, 
Tables of Money, Weights and Measures 
,from the Greek,the Latin,and the Mod- 
ern Languages. Morocco Tucks, Gilt Edges. By mail, 
when not otherwise obtainable, on receipt of 81.00. 
For sale by dealers generally. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 


Pustisurss Wensren’s Souocor Dicrionaries, 


138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 


PI ANOS Retail Price $900, onl y $260. Par lor 
Organs, Price $340, only $95. Pa 
Free. D: ANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, y. 1. 


MARK TWAIN'S 
PATENT GU MMED PAGE SCRAP- BOOK 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
The only book of the kind 
in the world, 
Prices from 40¢. to $5. 
Send for Descriptive Cir- 
cular, SLOTE, WOOD- 
MAN, & CO., 119 and 121 
William St., New York. 





ES 





MEDICINES, 
all Druggists. 


DICK’S for 
THE NEW 


$15.00. 





DIAGRAM 
Of 30 inch Target. 








“SCOTT” 








The Cut shows one of the NEW STYLES (No, 245) OF MASON AND HAMLIN CABINET ORGANS, 


now ready. The Case is of solid Black Walnut 
mented with graceful designs in GOLD BRONZE. 


, With panels and raised surfaces of POLISHED JET, orna- 
It is studded with Jet Beads and Bronze Stars. It is 


impossible to represent this new style of Case adequately by a cut, especially as the Gold Bronze ornamenta- 


tion can only be shown by white lines on black surface. 
new VOX CELESTE, VIOLA DOLCE, SERAPHONE, 


&c., the cash price is only $135. 


It is very rich. With NINE STOPS, including the 


Other new and at- 


tractive styles are now ready, surpassing previous productions in musical capacity and elegance of cases. 


| 


PRICES REDUCED. In accordance with decreased cost of manufacture, we REDUCE CAT- 
ALOGUE PRICES THIS MONTH $10 to $50 EACH, on almost all styles, NEW ILLUSTRATED CAT- 


ALOGUES and REDUCED PRICE-LISTS ( November, 


ORGAN CO., % 


The strongest, most accurate, simplest and 















best English STEE 


Every rifle fully G v ARANTEED. 


in s ase 9 shot, ope on fre 
N $13.50. 





long-felt want among Hunters and Plainsmen 


: a - —_— ars a ™ - » — = -- 
\y } an 
on os ~~ of the very best material throughout, finely riffed barrel, and locks of 
EEL, Wrought Iron frame, and black walnut stoc 
; mountings and locks, carefully case-hardened and blued. Every toed 
has been done to make this an accurate and substantial weapon, with no fancy price attached for 
nseles s engraving or plating. THIS RIFLE I8 MADE FOR HARD 
for these qualities wil! compare with any repeating rifle ever made, and at less than one third their price. "Uses 
regu! ar conper- rim as ¢ cartridge, same kind as Winchester, Spencer, or Sharp, which are sold everywhere. Can be fired as rapidly as a Winchest er, 
e at 1,000 yar le. 
sight, elevating rear sight, pues d is wooden case with Geanins ng S Is, 


1877,) sent free. Address MASON & HAMLIN 


50 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO; 25 Union Square, NEW YORK; or 154 Tremont St., BOSTON, 


9-SHOT REPEATING RIFLE. 


uickest firing magazine mfle ever made. Completely fills the 
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Attention is asked to the announcement 
that from this time I shall engage in the sale 
of the watches of the AMERIOAN WATOH 
COMPANY, of WALTHAM, MASS., adding 
to the business a special department devoted 
to them, conducted upon such a scale as will 
present at all times for‘the examination of 
purchasers a fuller and more comprehensive 
stock than has before been accessible to the 
New York public. 

While full and complete in the medium 
and moderate-priced grades, the stock will be 
especially rich in specimens of the more highly 
finished and accurate movements, to the man- 
ufacture of which the Company is now giving 
an increased share of its attention. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 


No, 206 Fifth Avenue, 
MADISON SQUARE. 


ANNOUNCEMENT, 


We have transferred our Retail Business to Mr. 
THEODORE B. STARR (late Starr & Marovs), and 
from this date that Department will be conducted by 
him in connection with his general business, at No. 
206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, where our goods 
will be offered at our established prices. 





Our Salesrooms in Union Square will remain open 
for the sale of our wares to the trade only. 


GORHAM MEG CO, 


Silversmiths, 
| No, 37 UNION NY SQUARE. 
BOYER’S 


CARMELITE 
. | MELISSA CORDIAL 
(Eau de Melisse des Carmes), 


The Great French 








Disorders of the Stomach, and all Nerv- 
ous Affections. 


GENERAL DEPOT, 59 PARK PLACE, N.Y. 
SOLD BY AL L DRUGGISTS. 


For "DYSPEPSIA. 


A GREAT OFFER rox HOLIDAYS! 


We will during these HARD TIMES and the 
HOLIDAYS dispose of 100 NEW PIANOS and 
ORGANS, of first-class makers, at lower 
prices for cash, or Instalments, than ever before 
offered. WATERS’ PIANOS & ORGANS are 
the BEST MADE, warranted for 5 years. 
| Ill, Catalogues Mailed. Great Inducements 
to the trade. PLANOS, 7-octave, $140; 7 1-3- 
octave, $150. ORGANS, 3 stops, He 
stops, 853; 7 stops, $65; 8 stops, $70; 10 
stops, $85; 12 stops, $90; in perfect order, not 
used avear. Sheet music a half price. HOR- 
ACE WATERS & SONS, Manufacturers and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th Street, Kew Zork. 
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: | CAMPRELL Manufacturer & Importer of 
; , Fine Saddlery, 
No. 54 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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RESTORERS better than Spectacles. 
Reduced to $1. Circulars free. Box 788, N.Y. 
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ing movement, as of a tiger about to spring, the 
hand clutching the velvet curtain, the head thrust 
forward, cerpent-like, as if a forked sting were 
about to be darted from those pale parted lips. 
Then with a sudden spring the man stands erect, 
tears back the curtain, and looks within. 

What does he see? A man and woman sitting 
at a chess table in a Venetian chamber. The blue 
waters of the Adriatic, the white pinnacles of 
distant buildings, shine through the wide arched 
windows, 

They have been playing, but are playing no 
more. It is all earnest now. The map leans 
across the table, the woman’s hand clasped in 
his. He looks up into her fair young face with 
an impassioned gaze, which she returns, yielding 
and subjugated. 

The man lets fall the velvet curtain, totters a 
few paces forward, and then, with one long de- 
speiring ery, drops to the ground like a log. 

The act ends with this picture. But that last 
hoarse ery of the actor dwells with his audience 
after the curtain has gone down. It was almost 
too awful for human suffering. It was like the 
agonized ery of a tortured animal. It was the 
extreme expression of passion and despair in an 
utterly savage nature. 

The play had taken the town by storm, and 
the actor, who within the last two years had be- 
come suddenly famous, had won new laurels in 
the part, but it was a tragedy not destined to im- 
mortality, and has sunk into the night of oblivion 
with many of its kind. 

But just now this Italian story of Love, Re- 
venge, and Murder, with Michael Elyard in the 
principal part, was the rage. The play drew 
crowded houses nightly, and Elyard was declared 
to have surpassed himself in the character of the 
Italian husband—an Othello without Othello’s no- 
bleness. 

In the last act he stabs his false wife in a gar- 
den at sunset, and hides the corpse among the 
1ushes that fringe the canal. It was this murder 
which thrilled the audience, and sent them home, 
rapturous and awe-stricken, to dream of Elyard’s 
white face and burning eyes, the black elf-locks 
falling over the pale forehead, the lithe, compact 
form clad in close-fitting black velvet. 

To see him drag his victim from the fountain 
where he had slain her to the rushes that showed 
dark against the red light of the setting sun; to 
see him bend over the fair face, and, in a sudden 
burst of passion, rain kisses upon the dead brow 
and cheeks; to see hit lift the lifeless corpse 
upon his knee and try, in a wild madness, to charm 
it back to life, then fling it from him with a sud- 
den yell of rage at the remembrance of its false- 
hood ; and then to watch his startling movements, 
his furtive backward glances, the nervous quiver- 
ing of his muscular limbs as he hid the dreadful 
thing among the rushes, while the sun sank low- 
er, and the red sky took an intenser red, till all 
the scene seemed steeped in blood—to see all this 
was to drink a cup of horror that gave a keener 
zest to the enjoyment of a convivial meeting and 
an oyster supper after the play. 

To-night there are two men in a box near the 
stage, who watch the play with expression and 
bearing so opposite that the difference is some- 
thing to be remarked. One leans with his arms 
folded upon the cushion of the box, his chin rest- 
ing on his arms, and his eyes fixed intently on 
the scene, He loses not a movement nor a tone 
of the actors. The other lolls back in his chair 
and surveys the stage through his eyeglass, at- 
tentive, discriminating, critical, but not entranced. 

The first ie Captain Bywater, of his Majesty's 
Navy, who has just come ashore after a cruise in 
the South Seas, and has not seen a stage-play for 
the last seven years. The second is Phillimore 
Dorrell, the famous criminal lawyer, who has seen 
this particular play five times. 

The two men are old school-fellows at the 
Charter-house, and have been dining together at 
a snug city tavern, where the floor is sanded and 
the Burgundy is genuine. 

Not till the green curtain drops on a madden- 
ed suicide does Charles Bywater relax his gaze. 
Then he lifts his head, pulls himself together 
with a shiver, as if waking out of a bad dream, 
and looks absently round the house. 

“Well, Charley, what do you think of Elyard 
in The Venetian Husband? A capital piece of 
acting, isn’t it ?” 

“ Acting?” replied the other. 
acting; it’s like reality.” 

“Which all good acting must be.” 

“Yes; but I have seen good acting before to- 
night, which was not like this. I could not have 
believed that any man could do such things as 
this man does unless he were at heart a murderer.” 

“My dear fellow, that is to deny the possibility 
of consummate art. Your true artist imagines 
himself the being he represents, It is as easy for 
him to imagine himself a murderer as to imagine 
himself a hero or a lover.” 

“ Yes, in a broad, abstract way. But this man 
goes into the littlenesses of crime, the finest de- 
tails, the most minute particulars,” 

“His imagination realizes these as readily as 
the broader outline. It is his wonderful appre- 
ciation of detail that makes his performance so 
masterly and so original. The fact is the man is 


“Tt’s not like 


a genius, 

“Do you know him ?” asked the sailor, deeply 
interested, 

* Almost as well as I know you. He goes into 
the best society. He was at Oxford, and is a man 
of considerable refinement, I supped with him 
the other night.” 

* What!” exclaimed the captain; “you ate 
with him after seeing himin this play? Did not 
you feel as if you were sitting down with a mur- 
derer ?” 

“ Not the least in the world. I felt that I was 
sitting down with a very agreeable acquaintance. 
A trifle self-conscious, as most actors are, and 
rather too fond of talking about his art, but a 
perfect gentleman, notwithstanding. We had a 





discussion, by-the-way, after supper, which was 
peculiarly interesting to me, as a man whose ex- 
perience has made him unhappily familiar with 
the physiology of crime.” 

“What about?” 

“About murder, Elyard has an idea that a 
great many murders are committed in a century 
which never come to light, the secret of which 
dies and is buried with the victim of the crime. 
Now I have just the opposite opinion. It is my 
fixed belief, founded upon long familiarity with 
the history of crime, that there is an inherent 
something-in the crime of murder which makes 
its ultimate discovery inevitable.” 

“Shakspeare has expressed the same opinion 
rather more tersely,” said Captain Bywater— 
“ Blood will have blood.” 

“True,” assented Mr. Dorrell, vexed at being 
interrupted in his preamble, “ that’s Shakspeare’s 
rough -and-ready way of putting it. My theory 
is that from the moment a man becomes a crim- 
inal he becomes a blunderer. He is off the 
straight track, and is sure to take a wrong step. 
The murderer is playing the most desperate game 
a man can play, with all society for his adver- 
saries. The odds against success are terrible. 
And then there is something in blood that stu- 
pefies a man. From the instant he stains his 
hands he begins to do idiotic things. He buries 
the body that he should have left unburied, or 
he leaves it unburied when wisdom would have 
buried it. Hig crime has been hidden for a year 
or more, perhaps, and no finger has been point- 
ed at him, when he takes it into his head all at 
once that his secret is in danger, and unearths 
his victim, and is caught with the hideous proof 
of his crime in his arms. Or when the deed is 
done, craven fear seizes hold of him, and he flies 
the scene of his guilt, and so betrays himself; or 
he keeps some shred or scrap of his victim’s gar- 
ments; or he overacts the part of innocence in 
some way. Sooner or later his distempered spir- 
it will lead him to some act of besotted idiocy by 
which the deed he has done will be made clear 
to men’s eyes. He is never safe. Elyard seem- 
ed deeply interested in what I told him of my ex- 
perience in the ways of criminals, but he was not 
convinced. He clings to the idea that there are 
murders which justice never hears of.” 

The afterpiece began, and Phillimore Dorrell 
hurried off to a convivial supper party, leaving 
Captain Bywater alone in the box. 

“You know my chambers, old fellow,” he said 
at parting. “I shall be glad to see you when- 
ever you can look in.” 

“That will be pretty often, Phil, depend upon 
it,” answered the other; “but I'm going down to 
the country for a week or so before I enjoy my- 
self in London.” 

“To see your people ?”’ inquired Dorrell. 

“My people are under the sod, Phil; I shall 
go and have a look at their graves, and I shall 
hunt up an old friend or two among the few that 
I knew in my boyhood.” 





CHAPTER II. 


LOVED AND LOST. 


Captain Bywater started by coach early next 
morning. The scene of his birth was a quiet 
village among the Buckinghamshire hills, an out- 
of-the- way rustic place, shut in and sheltered 
from cold winds and the biting breath of man- 
kind. A cluster of cottages, an old, old church, 
with a low square tower, and a wonderful sun- 
dial for its only ornament, two or three comfort- 
able homesteads, a grange that had once been a 
grand mansion, and the good old red brick house 
still known as Squire Bywater’s, though the squire 
had been laid in his grave years ago; and Char- 
ley had let the house to an alien family who were 
said to do nothing for the poor, an accusation 
which might be taken to mean that they stopped 
short of giving away the greater part of their 
substance, and leaving themselves poorer than 
their pensioners, as the dead-and-gone squire had 
done. 

It was a bright afternoon in May when the 
sailor alighted from the coach in front of the old 
inn, a cozy-looking low white house, with a gold- 
en sun for a sign, and bright red flower pots in 
all the windows. 

How pretty the dear old village looked in the 
afternoon sunshine ! 

What a blessed haven from the cares and 
struggles of the world, what a calm retreat, what 
an abode of innocence and peace! The gardens 
were all bright with blue forget-me-nots and yel- 
low cowslips, roses just bursting into bloom. The 
last of the violets acented the air. The ruddy 
fire was glowing in the village forge. Hens were 
cackling, ducks quacking and splashing in the 
pond before the inn door. Rosy-cheeked chil- 
dren looked up and grinned at the traveller, as 
at a being whose arrival was the next best thing 
to a peep-show. 

All this was rapture to the sailor, who had been 
seven years at sea. He took in every thing with 
the eager glance of his lively gray eyes, and then 
he turned away from the inn, and looked long 
and thoughtfully at the old stone mansion yon- 
der, with its dull, neglected air, 

It was a good old Tudor house, standing back 
from the road, a wide lawn in front of its mull- 
ioned windows, two mighty cedars casting their 
dense shadows on the sun-lit grass, clipped yew 
hedges, straight walks, and a garden that looked 
barren and uncared for, 

“Old Mr. Leeworthy is still living, I hope?” 
asked the captain, turning to the innkeeper, with 
a certain anxiety in his tone. 

“ Yes, Sir, the old gentleman is still alive. He 
must be going on for ninety—a wonderful old 
man ; very few like him nowadays. I’m very glad 
to see you back, Sir, after so long. I hope you 
are going to make a stay with us, now the war’s 
over. Shall I have your portmanteau taken up 
stairs, Sir ?” 
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“Yes; I shall be here for a day or two.” 

“ John, take Captain Bywater’s portmanteau to 
the blue room.” 

Charles Bywater’s gaze was still fixed on the 
old stone house on the opposite side of the vil- 
lage green. 

“You've dined on the road, mayhap, Sir?” said 
his host, “and you'd like a comfortable bit of 
supper, or a dish of tea.” 

“ You can get me some supper at eight or nine 
o'clock, eggs and bacon—any thing. I am going 
over to see old Mr. Leeworthy. His granddaugh- 
ter is as pretty as ever, I suppose,” he added, 
with an ill-assumed carelessness. All through 
the journey from London, while the heavy old 
coach rolled along at a rate that seemed a snail’s 
pace to Captain Bywater’s impatience, one im- 
age had been shining before the eyes of the trav- 
eller—a fair girl’s face, radiant with youthful 
bloom. It had been almost a child’s face when 
he withdrew his eyes from its fresh beauty, five 
years ago, after the long, lingering gaze of fare- 
well, a sweet face looking up at him in its artless 
grief, half drowned in tears. To have spoken of 
his love then would have seemed profanation. 
He kept his secret, and went away to sea, mean- 
ing to come back in a couple of years or so, and 
plead his cause, fearing no rival in that unsophis- 
ticated village, and secure in the belief that Helen 
Leeworthy cared more for him than for any one 
else in the world. 

A troubled look came over the 
round face. 

“Sure to goodness, captain, you 
heard.” 

“ What? 

“No, Sir.” 

“Dead!” gasped Captain Bywater, with an 
ashy face. 

Oh, he ought to have feared this! Fate is so 
erue!. And beings so lovely as Helen Leeworthy 
are the flowers which fall earliest under death’s 
sickle. 

“No, Sir, not dead—not that any one knows— 
but gone.” 

“Gone! Where and how ?” 

“That’s more thaa any body has ever been able 
to find out, Sir. It almost broke old Mr. Leewor- 
thy’s heart. He has never been the same man 
since. He just crawls about the place like the 
ghost of himself. It’s pitiful to see him. His 
mind is gone. And every thing is neglected— 
the garden—the house—nobody cares.” 

“Tell me all—from first to last,” said Captain 
Bywater, putting his arm through the landlord’s 
and leading him away from the inn door to the 
broad high-road, where there was no one to over- 
hear them. “When did it happen? How? 
When did she go away? Begin at the begin- 
ning.” 

“ Well, Sir, it was two years after you left us, 
and summer weather, as it might be now, only a 
good deal later in the year—old Mr. Leeworthy’s 
nephew, the politician, him as you’ve doubtless 
heard about taking a leading part in public af- 
fairs up in London, he was staying at the Grange 
when it happened, with his secretary. They'd 
been there above a month—nigh upon two 
months I should say, counting from the closing 
of Parliament—and Mr. Leeworthy (I mean Mr. 
Thomas Leeworthy, the nephew) was studying 
hard, and getting up—stat—stat— Wel!, I'm 
bothered.” 

“ Statistics,” exclaimed the captain, impatient- 
ly. “For Heaven’s sake,go on! What does Mr. 
Leeworthy’s book matter ?” 

“ Well, it has a bearing on the case, you see, 
Sir. All things have a bearing. Well, Sir, to 
make a long story short, one fine September morn- 
ing, when che leaves were just beginning to turn, 
Miss Leeworthy was missing. There was no let- 
ter—not a word—nothing—to tell any body where 
she had gone, or why she had gone. There was 
nothing missing out of her room—not so much as 
a bonnet. But she was gone, and from that hour 
to this nobody in Clerevale has ever heard of 
her.” 

“The secretary,” 
“What of him? 
haps.” 

“He was young,” asserted the landlord, “ but 
he wasn’t attractive, leastways not to me. I'd 
have gone a mile out of my way to avoid meeting 
him.” 

“A lady may have thought differently,” said 
the-captain, bitterly. 

He saw in this young secretary the clew to 
the mystery. Lovers’ secrets closely kept, an 
elopement, first Gretna, and then the King’s 
Bench. 

“ Anyhow, captain, the secretary could hardly 
have been at the bottom of it. He never budged. 
His master stopped at the Grange till the end of 
the year, and he stopped with him. I used to 
meet him about the village, though I didn’t want 
to do it. A lonesome young man, shut up in his 
own self, as close as a church on workadays. I 
never liked the cut of his jib, as you naval gentle- 
men say.” 

“Ts that all you can tell me, Jarvis *’ 

“ Every syllable.” 

The captain turned from him without a word, 
and walked quickly back to the village green, and 
across the green to the gates of the Grange. That 
gray and rigid face told of a grief too deep for 
utterance,a dumb despair deep enough to over- 
shadow a lifetime. 

As he drew near the broad iron gate,a sigh of 
agony broke from those white lips of his. O 
Heaven, how well he remembered her! It was 
here, by this gate, they had parted. Could it be 
forever? He could see the childish face, pure 
as a lily, the sweet, sad eyes brimming over with 
tears. And she was gone—perhaps to misery— 
it might be toshame. Oh, rather than that, let it 
be death! In time, doubtless, he might come to 
think with resignation of her lying at rest in some 
quiet church-yard. But it was madness to think 
of her disgraced and dishonored ; that fair flow- 
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er, Which he had deemed almost too lovely for 
earth, trampled in the gutter, flung aside to with. 
er, like the vilest weed. He went in at the open 
gate, along the grass-grown walk, to the low door 
where he had been used to enter. He rang a bell 
that sounded dismally, as in an empty house. 

The old housekeeper opened the door. She 
courtesied and smiled, and seemed pleased to 
see him. It struck him all at once that he might 
learn more from her than from the master of the 
house. She was Mr. Leeworthy’s junior by a 
good many years. Her memory would be clear. 
er, and he could question her more freely. 

“T have come to see your old master, Mrs. Dili, 
but I should like to have a few minutes’ talk with 
you first. I’ve only just come home from sea, 
and I’ve heard something that has taken all the 
joy out of my return.” 

“T think I know what you mean, Sir. 
heard about Miss Helen. She was always a favor- 
ite with you, wasn’t she? You were like a play- 
fellow with her, though you were so much older. 
She loved you like a brother.” 

“And I loved her as I never have loved and 
never shall love any other woman,” answered the 
captain. “I tell you my secret, Mrs. Dill, be- 
cause I want you to speak freely. I want you 
to help me to find her.” 

“Find her!” sighed the housekeeper. “ Oh, 
Sir, who can hope for that, after five long years, 
and after Mr. Thomas Leeworthy doing all that 
could be done, and he a public man too, and so 
clever? Who could do more than he could »” 

“Love, my good soul, true love, which is as 
strong as faith,and can move mountains. Mr 
Thomas Leeworthy may have been a very affec- 
‘tionate uncle, but he never loved his niece as I 
love—yes, as I love her. Living or dead, lost 
or found, she is to me the dearest thing upon 
earth. And now tell me every circumstance of 
her disappearance—every suspicion—every con- 
jecture.” 

Captain Bywater had followed the housekeep 
er into a little room off the hall, a chilly-looking 
disused parlor, where the very furniture had a 
phantasmal look, like a dream of the past. 

“Lord bless your heart, Sir, there is so little to 
tell! We went to her room one morning and 
found her gone—the bed had not been slept in 
—she must have gone overnight.” 

“Did she go to her room that night at the us- 
ual hour? You are early people here, I know.” 

“ Well, Sir, that’s a thing that has never been 
quite clear to my mind. Miss Helen used to be 
fond of walking out alone those fine summer 
evenings, while her grandpapa and Mr. Thomas 
sat over their port. Both gentlemen are fond of 
a good bottle of port, you know, Sir. They dined 
at five, and they used to sit a long time—as late 
as nine o'clock sometimes—and then the old 
gentleman would go to bed, and Mr. Thomas 
would smoke his pipe on the lawn, all by him 
self,or with Mr. Elphinstone, his secretary, as it 
might happen. And miss usen’t always to go 
back to the dining-room after she came in from 
her walk, She’d go straight up to her room 
sometimes, and sit and read there before she 
went to bed. Now on the night before we lost 
her it happened that neither I nor the maid saw 
her go up stairs to her room. It was a lovely 
evening. I remember it particularly, because it 
was such a red sunset.” 

Captain Bywater shivered. It was an idle 
thought to come into his mind at such a moment, 
but there flashed upon him that picture in the 
theatre last night—the body hidden among the 
rushes, the whole scene steeped in red light, like 
blood. 

“ No, Sir, nobody saw her come in-doors or go 
up stairs to her room that night; and if I was put 
upon my oath I couldn’t say that she ever came 
back to the house after she left the two gentle- 
men sitting at their wine.” 

“Where was this Mr. Elphinstone, the secreta- 
ry, that night ?” 

“At his work in the study, copying and com- 
piling for Mr. Thomas Leeworthy’s book, so far 
as I know, Sir.” 

“So far as you know. That means that he 
may just as easily have been any where else.” 

“T could take my oath as to where he was 
from nine to ten,” said the housekeeper, some- 
what offended. 

“ How is that?” 

“Because I saw him from my sitting-room 
window walking up and down the lawn with Mr. 
Thomas Leeworthy. It was moonlight, a lovely 
night after a lovely evening, and the two gentle- 
men were walking up and down talking for an 
hour. The clock struck ten as they came in to 
go to bed.” 

“Mr. Elphinstone slept in the house that 
night ?” 

“Yes, Sir, I’m certain of that. If you've got 
the notion that Mr. Elphinstone had any hand in 
Miss Helen’s running away you're quite mistaken. 
If there was a lover at the bottom of it, as some 
folks say, it must have been some other lover. 
I'll take my oath it wasn’t Mr. Elphinstone.” 

“ Why are you so certain ?” 

“ Because she hated him.” 

“ How do you know that?” 

“T could see it in all her ways. Perhaps hatred 
is too harsh a word to use about any one so gen- 
tle as Miss Helen. She could hardly have hated 
any one if she had tried ever so hard. But I've 
seen her shrink from him, and avoid him in a way 
that was almost cruel. I’ve seen him stung by 
it, too, though he was a proud young man, that 
seldom let any one see what he felt. As te any 
thing I:ke a love affair between those two, it isn 
possible.” 

“ Who, then, could have lured her away ? 
any one else ever suspected ?” 

“Lord! no, Sir. Mr. Elphinstone was the only 
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young man that ever crossed this threshold, ex- 
cept Mr. Chipping, the doctor, with a wife and five 
children, and a wart on his nose.” 

“How did Elphinstone behave when Miss Lee 
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worthy’s disappearance was discovered ¥” asked 
Captain Bywater, still harping on the secretary. 

“He was the only one of us that seemed to 
keep his senses. He was as calm and quiet as 
could be, ready to make himself useful in any 
way. He rode over to the market town before 
twelve o'clock, to set the constables at work. 
He was riding about all over the country for the 
next fortnight. If Miss Helen had been his sis- 
ter, he couldn’t have worked harder, or have 
seemed more anxious, which was very good of 
him, considering that poor Miss Helen had nev- 
er taken kindly to him.” 

“ Was there nothing discovered—not a trace of 
her ?” 

“ No, Sir, nothing was ever found; nothing was 
ever heard. People had their fancies: some said 
gypsies ; some said Gretna Green. But a sweet, 
innocent young lady of seventeen can’t go off to 
Gretna Green by herself, can she, Sir? 
talked about the river, but the poor dear wouldn't 
have come to harm that way unless she’d thrown 
herself in; and why should she do that? God 
bless her, there wasn’t a happier young lady in 
the county! Ah, Sir, if you could have heard her 
talk of you! She loved you truly. When we 
had stormy weather she used to come to my room 
looking so unhappy, and say, ‘Oh! Mrs. Dill, 
mustn't it be dreadful for those at sea? I sha’n’t 
sleep to-night for thinking of shipwrecks.’ And 
I know she has spent many a wakeful night for 
your sake, Sir, thinking of your danger and pray- 
ing for you.” 

“And I have theught of her in storm and in 
calm,” said the captain. “Have you told me ev- 
ery thing, Mrs. Dill—every thing ?” 

“ Yes, Sir; there isn’t a word more to be eaid. 
Five long years have come and gone, and we 
have heard nothing about her. We've left off 
hoping. The old gentleman is getting a little 
weak in his head. You won't get much out of 
him.” 

“Do you know what became of this Elphin- 
stone? Is he still with Mr. Leeworthy ?” 

“No, Sir. He staid till the end of the vear, 
and then Mr. Leeworthy’s book was finished, and 
Mr. Elphinstone left him. Mr. Thomas had only 
hired him to help with the book. He was a very 
learned young man,I believe. I heard say that 
he went abroad after he left Mr. Thomas.” 

Captain Bywater went to the cedar parlor to 
pay a duty visit to old Squire Leeworthy. He 
found the owner of the Grange sitting by a fire, 
for the fresh May breezes were sharp enough to 
find out the weak points in his ancient anatomy 
He wore a black velvet skull-cap on the top of 
his silver and had an ivory-handled cane 
at his side, with which to rap the floor when he 
wanted attendance. He was the shrunken ruin 
nan who had once been handsome, com- 


Some 


locks, 


of a 
manding, and aristocratic 

“Fine weather, Sir! What do you mean by 
talking about fine weather, when the wind’s in 
the east ?” 

“T haven't looked at the weather-cock, squire.” 

“ Weather-cock be hanged, Sir! When you're 
half as old as I am you'll want no weather-cock 
to tell you where the wind is. You'll be your 
own weather-cock. The east wind finds out ev- 
ery joint in my body. I can feel it in my knees, 
in my elbows, in my wrists even. The lubri- 
cating oil is exhausted, Sir. I’m dried up and 
shrivelled, and there’s nothing left in me to re- 
sist the cold. Let me see, you're Charles Bywa- 
ter, the lad that went to sea.” 

“ Yes, Sir, I am Charles.” 

“ Didn’t I tell you so ?” cried the old man, tes- 
tily. “ You're Charley, and you would go to sea. 
They couldn't keep you at home. Your uncle was 
a soldier—captain in the Forty-ninth Foot. Yes, 
and he was killed at Corunna. Where did I tell 
you he was killed? Ha! at Corunna, Yes, he 
was killed at Corunna, you know.” The captain 
tried to look grateful for this information. “ Your 
mother was an uncommonly pretty woman—a lit- 
tle fair woman. I remember her well. She was 
a Vernon, and had money—yes, she had money. 
I remember the bells being rung when your fa- 
ther brought her home. Yes, foolish thing that 
bell-ringing; the ringers always want money 
and beer—lots of beer. Your father gave them 
beer, I dare say. I remember your father too— 
a fine-made man, broad-shouldered, straight as an 


arrow. You'll never be so good looking as your 
father. Young men never are. The race is de- 


generating, Sir. The human species will be hid- 
eous in a generation or two, and every way infe- 
rior. I’m glad i sha’n't be here to see ’em.” 

“T have heard the sad news about your grand- 
daughter, Sir,” said Captain Bywater, gravely. 

It pained him to hear the old man twaddling 
on without a thought of the lost one. 

“ Yes, very sad—naughty girl. She’s given us 4 
great deal of anxiety. If it hadn’t been for that 
estimable young man, E|—El—Elphindean—” 

“ Elphinstone.” 

“Vea. Elphinstone. could 


I never remember 


names. If it hadn’t been for Elphindom, we 
shouldn’t have known what to do fut he was 
indefatigable—made every inquiry, searched in 


every direction.” 
“ And found no trace of her ?” 
“No: that was unfortunate. And now, let m¢ 


it must be nearly a year since she went.” 


see, 

“Tt is five years, Sir 

“Five years, bless my soul! How short the 
years are when we are going down hill to our 
graves a 

After this Captain Bywater could not endure 
any more of the old man’s society. He took a 
civil leave of him, and went out to explore famil- 
Great Heaven, with what a heavy 
heart! Far away, amidst tropical seas, under the 
southern cross, he had pictured to himself the 
joy of this return, fancied the delight of revisit- 


lar scenes. 
' 


ing each favorite spot, with Helen by his side. 
He had come back, and all was gloom 
He bent his steps toward a gate that opened 
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through some meadows—park-like meadows, with 
good old trees overshadowing the grass, and giv- 
ing beauty to the landscape. This meadow path 
led to the banks of a narrow winding river. The 
foot-path and the river-bank had both been fa 
vorite walks of Helen’s. How often had Charles 
Bywater met her there! how often had he walked 
with her beside the silvery unpolluted stzeam ! 
The sun was sinking as he came through the 
last meadow to the river-side. The light was 
crimson behind the long line of rush and mallow 
and wild entanglement of weeds that edged the 
stream. 

Again there flashed back upon his mind that 
scene in the theatre last night—the red light be- 
hind the reeds, revenge and murder. 

How lonely the scene was in that fading light! 
He lingered there, pacing slowly along the nar- 
row path, till the last low streak of crimson melt- 
ed inte gray, and in all that time he had not met 
a creature, or seen a human figure in the distance, 
or heard any voice more human than the hoot 
of a far-off owl making its melancholy moan to 
the swift-coming night. What deed of darkness 
might not be done in a spot like this, unsuspect- 
ed, buried in impenetrable night! 

Charles Bywater left that river path with a 
feeling of indescribable melancholy. He could 
not dissociate the scene with the mystery of Hel 
en Leeworthy’s fate. It had been her favorite 
walk. She had come here, perhaps, on that last 
night, and some ruffian, some loathsome brute 
in human shape, with a wild beast’s ferocity and 
a man’s cunning, had met her in the September 
sunset, alone, helpless, remote from the aid of 
man. He fancied her in the clutches of such a 
wretch, like some sweet struggling bird in the tal 
ons of a hawk. Her poor little purse with its slen 
der stock of money, her girlish trinkets, would be 
enough to tempt such a brute to murder. A knife 
drawn quickly across the fair round throat, one 
faint gurgling crv, and then the splash of a body 
flung to the river rats and all foul things that 
dwell in the nooks and crannies of the reedy 
bank 

“Yes, I believe she was murdered,” thought 
Captain Bywater. “It was not in that gentle 
spirit to be reckless of the feelings of others. If 
it were possible that she could leave her home in 
an unmaidenly fashion, it is not possible that she 
could leave her poor old grandfather to grieve in 
ignorance of her fate. She was always thought 
ful of others.” The impression was 80 strong 
upon him to-night at this spot that it was almost 
as if he had seen the deed done. The picture 
was as vivid to his mental vision as that other 
picture which he had seen last night on the stage 
of Drury Lane. 

“What comes of Dorrell’s theory that every 
murder is discovered ?” he asked himself, bitter 
ly. “Here is some low village ruffian who has 
cunning enough to keep the secret of his crime 
He swoops like a hawk upon his victim, and 
flies off like a hawk to unknown skies. A 
wretch, perhaps, who could not write his name, 
and yet had cleverness enough to cheat the gal- 
lows.” 

He walked slowly back to the village green, 
and the inn where his supper was waiting for him 

“T would give a good deal to see the secretary,” 
he thought. “ His superior intelligence might as- 
sist me. Yet if he could do nothing to unravel 
the mystery while it was still fresh in men’s 
minds, is it likely he could throw any light upon 
it now %” 

The landlord of the Sun waited on Captain 
Bywater while he ate his simple supper—a meal 
to which he did scanty justice. He had eaten 
nothing since noon, yet the tender young chicken 
and the home-cured ham were as tasteless as dust 
and ashes, 

“You're looking very ill, Sir,” said the host 
“I’m afraid it’s been a shock to you hearing 
about poor Miss Leeworthy.” 

“Tt has, Jarvis. I had known her from a child, 
remember.” 

“ All the village had known her from a child,” 
said Mr. Jarvis. “I think it seemed to all of us 
as if we'd lost one of our own.” 

“You told me you would have gone out of your 
way to avoid meeting Mr. Elphinstone, the secre- 
tary,” said the captain, pushing away his plate, 
and throwing himself back in his chair. “ Why 
was that? Was there any thing repulsive about 
the man ?” 

“ Well, no, Sir, I can’t take upon myself to say 
he was repulsive. He looked the gentleman. He 
was a neat dresser, he had a good foot and ankle, 
carried himself well, and was civil-spoken enough 
whenever he condescended to open his lips to any 
of us villagers, which wasn’t often. But there 
was something inside me that turned against him, 
somehow, just as one man’s stomach will turn 
against a dish that another mar relishes. There 
was something in his dark eye that gave me a 
chilly feeling when he looked at me 
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‘Should you cali him a handsome man ?” 
“Far from it, Sir. He was small and insignif 
icant. You could have passed him by in a crow 
without taking notice of him if you hadn't hap 
pened to meet his eye. That would have fixed 


you 

“There was something serpent-like in it, pet 
haps 7 

“Ves, Sir; 
piercing.” 

“Did he bear a 
with you?” 

“T never heard any one speak against him, 
but he was no favorite He was one of those 
well-behaved young men that nobody likes.” 

This was all that Captain Bywater could hear 
Mr. Thomas Leeworthy’s secretary He 
bade good-by to Clerevale next morning, and the 
coach carried him back to London The scenes 
of his boyhood had become hateful to him. Every 
thing was darkened by the shadow of his irrep 
arable Joss. 





cold, and still, and stealthy, a 


good character while he was 


about 





out of the Grange garden into a foot-path that led 
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TRICKS IN THE WINE TRADE. | Sey teretes, by means of fuckeine at all event 
will be effectually checked It t be remem 
Hamevure has long enjoyed a notoriety for the | bered that growers and dealers were probably 
manufacture of sherry—a merely fictitious arti the first instance quit aware langer« 
cle, in which no real sherry has any existence nature of the conver t which gave ) 
but which, imported to this country, passes mus tempting an appearance to tl wk in trad 
ter as genuine wine. Latterly, to the discredit | but publicity, and the recent seizures of falsified 
of France, false wines have been largely fabrica wines which have taken place at Pa Nar 
ted and vended in that country; for it is as easy | and Perpignan, may proba serve to enlight 
(if not easier) to imitate French wines as the wines | them upon the subject " 
of Spain or Portugal. It is well known to persons 
in France that Nancy, the ancient capital of Lor 
raine, bears a bad name as having been the first . . -senes 
to set the evil example of a systematic adultera ON DIGNITY 
tion of French wines, white and red. Lorraine. THE people who e on their gnity are sel 
Alsace, and Luxembourg are notoriously the seat | dom to be found absent from their domain—n« 
of a very extensive manufacture of spurious wines, er to be caught war ring into the reg of 
some of which owe nothing whatever to the vine common-sense and simy of good ed 
Imitations of the most renowned brands of Cham allowance of small neg und the | ad ef 
pagne, such as Roederer or Clicquot, are here that it was not meant, with that \ { 
concocted from rhubarb juice and carbonic acid, | it were it did not fy, at ea ) 
made cheap and sold dear. Light clarets, strong | put up with our litt affronts, why 1 | well 
St. Georges, Macon, and the rough red Roussillon | as another? To be « gnit be alwa 
can be turned out to suit all tastes merely by re guard, armed cap-a- and ti Ww nea fit 
fermenting squeezed grape husks that have al ted into the string—alwa A state of 
ready done duty, in company with the coarse | cion that lions are roat y the way, specia 
sugar extracted from potatoes. Various coloring | consecrated to the affror g that sacred 
matters are added, such as caramel, cochineal, | dignity when they comes t track. Ti 
and the more formidable fuchsine, and the highly standing on one dignity runs tl wh the whol 
tinted compound is ready for the market ' | of a man’s life, and er for one moment lets 
Narbonne, nestling amidst her vineyards, is not | him forget what he possess r the respect duc 
much behind northern Nancy in audacious falsi to his merits. The humility which takes the low 
fication of the strong natural wines that form the | er place is a virtue hig mmendable t) 
staple of her trade. It has long been the custom people, but the self-respect which takes that to 
with these south of France wine-growers to press | which he has a right is the quality which t 
the grapes a second time, with the addition of | of us who stand on o ignity prefer for « 
some water, and to brew a light, thin, vinous liquor, own parts, and we are sure to believe that w 
which was doled out in rations to the farm serv have the right to the best of every thing If } 
ants or sold at an exceedingly low rate. It has chance any obtrusive third come and acte t 
lately occurred to them that this second-hand his own self-re t m our e, then the wa 
commodity, dosed with tartaric a ‘4, thickened that ensues is a sight for men to laugh at, if p« 
with treacle, and artificially coloreu, »ould pass | haps the angels might be sorrowful, as we ar 
muster with heedless consumers as od ord told they are when they wit s human fo 
naire; and as good ordinaire, or wiue of the Dignity is always raising up difficulties whe 
plains, it is accordingly vended First-class and none would exist, and as often math , othe 
even second-class wines, it is well to bear in mind people uncomfortalt or at least, giving ti 
are invariably the vintage of some hill-side or unnecessary disappoint ts Are 1a sings 
mountain slope, but even the low-lying vineyards | oh, my rnified fr l, with a voice that tl 
of a wine-growing country vield a growth which world at large would e to hear, or perhaps a 
has deservedly a good name with buyers of mod ready love and do ¥ find self one af 
erate means. This good name, unfortunately, th many who have gathered together to sy la 
land-owners and métayers of Southern France pleasant, informal, peacef le evenir “ 
seem resolved to throw away in their hurry to be | finery is not and simy y is You at 
rich the garden under th e-trellised arbor, wl 
What most perturbs not merely the doctors | the voice would be heard to perfection, and wh« 
and scientific men of France, but the French gov the soft warm air precludes a lea of « 
ernment as well, is the deleterious character of discomfort: but you have too mu ty t 
the coloring matters employed in palming off | sing a simple air for the « nent of a few 
mock or inferior wines on the unwary public kindly natured folks who want to be amused, and 
The syndicate of Narbonne have formally com are not critical to methods You must have 
plained to the Minister of Agriculture that Por your piano and your own accompanist, your stage 
tuguese, Italian, and Spanish wines, all colored | lights and your studied attitudes; you car t 
by elderberries, enter freely into France Sut sit then in your chair and “turn a tune” as t 
the growers of the Narbonne district have them humblest creature the world. who is a 
selves learned to make liberal use of the elder- of three notes good temper and no dignit 
berry and of other ingredients less innocuous. | able to do. But y ke the position of being 
Fuchsine, which is extracted from coal-tar, and | begged and prayed and made much of, with tl 
of which immense quantities are employed, is | consciousness that it gives you of being some 
the agent in the worst repute; but it imparts a | body of consequence—somebody on whom al 
fine ruby red, and is therefore in high favor eves are fixed, and who stops the whole socia 
Fuchsine, which is prepared by adding arsenical | wheel for the moment, You like to be entreat 
acid to aniline, is admitted on all hands to be | ed and to refuse, as Dives might refuse Lazarus 
poisonous, although the authorities have as yet | and you air your dignity in the process, and get 
hesitated to take vigorous action with regard to | by it what you mainly desire—the sense of in 
its abuse. portance for yourself, and the disappointment of 
There are other coloring principles less danger the rest as the tribute paid toit. Do you rejoice 
ous than fuchsine, but still injurious to health in fine execution, and a touch the brilliancy of 
which are in daily requisition for the manipula which has earned you a local reputation as if 
tion of wines. There is caramel, an extract of | you were another Schumann or Berlioz? You 
mallow; pink althwa; Mexican cochineal; rosa will not lower your accomplishment to that level, 
line, derived from tar; colorine; and many a fan you say with pride, when asked to play in private 
tastically named essence, sometimes of vegetable, with leas than perfectior the instrument and 
sometimes of mineral or even animal origin. The science in the audien¢ The piano is a tin ket 
ammoniacal cochineal which gives so brilliant a | tle, and the peoy ire too stupid to know good 
dye to the scarlet cloth of an officer’s uniform is | music from bad; an Italian organ-g ler fron 
decidedly inappropriate as an adjunct to wine the streets would please th st as much, and 
zach ounce of cochineal, it should be known, rep you have Scriptural warranty for it that throw 
resents several thousands of cochineal insects | ing pearls before sw s a work of neither 
boiled down to a pulp, and was once excessively | profit nor pleasure 
dear. -It is cheaper now; and in the July of last Dignity seldom goes out for a holiday, and 
year a single grocer of Narbonne sold ten thou never goes off guard It is always to be found 
sand frances’ worth of this scarlet color to wine at its post, watchful, vigilant, prepared to tak 
growers of the village of Odeillan alone, for th« the offensive as well as to defend itself should 
artificial tinting of poor and pale wines | the smallest occasion arise It can not beliew 
M. Paul Massot has taken the leading part ina | in the innocent intentions of its friends, but use 
crusade for the repression of the new frauds in | its brains as well as its time in suspicions whicl 
the wine manufacture, and has been able to lay discover nothing but the assertion of its ow 
before the government a mass of authentic evi- | importance A word, a look, carelessly give 
dence on the subject. It was proved, for instance, thoughtlessly spoken, wounds it to the quick ; and 
by careful analysis, that a quart of one especial | what others would pass by as not worth a s 
kind of wine, reddened by elderberry juice, cor | ond thought, this irritable and irrational dignity 
tained no less than half an ounce of alum It ! tains to be cause sufficient for a jarre 
was proved, also that the red extract of coal-tar D ty can not make shifts as meaner folks are 
known as grenate, and formerly flung away as ref- | obliged to do, 1 put up with inconveniences 
use, now commands a high price as an ingr s is a bear at t s; it can not hold 
in the composition of that fuchsine whicl ! ts corner of the 1 m burden without ers 
tossed by the hundred-weight into wine vat | out on the 1 tice of ma and fate, and 
| The best and readiest means of detect the | « g the world to witness to its martyrd ' 
| presence of artificial color wines, we owe | ts degradat Give d even when hur 
the ingenuity of M. Did ’ nist in Na |g potatoes in their skins, served in a w 
A tiny ball of gun-cotton suppl with the 1 | bowl and with « three-prot fork to eat tl 
essary test. Dip it in a glass of the suspect 1, and it holds itself mortally affronted 
wine, then wash it, and it will resume its white or heroically patient that it accepts su 
ness if the wine be pure will retain the | serv 1 contemptuousness of « imsta! I 
ruddy color due to the treacherous fuchsine. TI ts secret, silly heart it holds that fe a 
addition of a few drops of ammonia gives us a | fate should be ruled n way, and of 
violet or a greenish hue when vegetable matters | 4 different pattern from what other peoy 
have been made use of to impart the desired | obliged to put up with; and with this tl 
color creatures hold that when they bear a mr 
Other and more elaborate tests on a larger scale | misfortune or onvenience with the rest, the 
have been devised; and with the aid of acids and | bear it doubly, suffer d ly, ar re doubly t 
ethers of peroxide of manganese, and notal of | be pitied Are they not d fie und has not 
chloroform, the tricks of the wine-forger have | their dignity been wounded ) poor pach 
been completely exposed Even benzine forms derm, with t at to wound, hav ss to bear 
with fuchsine and its fellows, a red jelly that ul ure therefore lese to be tied Evidently 
swims on the surface of the discolored liquor, | they say with triumph, tl world must a pt 
and, by skillfully conducted processes, a precij | their reading women, and the dignif 
tate varying in color can in every instance be ol this 1s their clas ation of humanit AD y 
tained. It is to be hoped that before long th | 
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the ray ved front, and 
upving | running between 
Jazarjik and Orlok, defied all the 
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k M I i Pa ‘ 50,000 Russians had laid | Bayazid from the camping ground of Ipeck-yal. | Kars and Bayazid roads. The following morning, 

\ f | » I Pas i s IMAN Pasu At | ik | On the 25th he reached i ind tl tinuing his march, the Kurdish chief was en 
) t K I f th Ismai detached six battalions, | joined by two regiments of dragoot letached by | abled to effect a junction with Guazt McKurar 

rrad i \ und six mountain gu to Baya- Hermann from the Soghanli f t purpose of | Pasna at the village of Kupriku Immediately 
p, f h, h \ he himself, with twenty-two battalic uttacking Ismam in the defiles of Delibaba; but | after the arrival of the right wing the command- 

i R A Kuro I , ly | tached Ka eK sh chief had sed tl mounta n-chief iving Ismam Hakkr in command, 
" i ihing Kara Kilissa on VO « nuns by the Taikhojah and Delibaba | with instructions to fall back, when his men 

Lat N 1 ¢ i P to | ma " pa length of these columns and th ver ifficiently rested, to Hassankale. set out 

s N nno the « I i all Dis spare ammunition carts, tent extreme badness of the roads, however, enabled mself to inspect the works on the Devi Bovun 
{ \ » had been proclaimed the Par et ind destroyed then At Kara Kilissa, where | the Russian cavalry to attack the rear guard of The demoralized condition of his own men and 
t pa it ALEXANDER had been de large dépots of provisions had been collected, Is- | the Taikhojah detachment, which, however, stood | tl | 1 state of Ismam’s forces compelled 
t ! lhe following m t MAIL, f ¢ he was not being hotly pursued, set | firm, and after a sharp engagement repulsed the | him to abandon all thought of making a stand in 

Lit Is ived Mukntar’s dispat t fire to all commissariat stores, in order to prevent | dragoons with some slaughter On the 2 h th W ected works at Kuprikui, and the de 
der t t bad news from h Tie Hie them falling into the hands of the Russians It columns reached Amrakom, a small villag termined advance of the Russians left Mukutar 
illuminated t ul-quarters camp, a was ne ntil the 20th that TerGuKkassorr follow the right bank of the Araxes, about one hour | no choice but to fall back on the “ Cams Neck,” 
d an order thai it was to celebrate a victory in | ed in pursuit, first detaching a column to capture | from the “ Tchoban K ipri,” the junction of the | and there await the Russians. At four o'clock 
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ASIA—AT SUNSET BEFORE THE BATTLE. 
. Ort vay 
vening of the oer ree hours after Is- | did not att mpt to ascend the hill, but lay down | for re-enforcements Ill could he ire thet t the G » 
nen had a, Place, Hkmmann’s | and waited the turn of events, while the other | for the central column, finding that the flanks of 1 enable R ' M 
rened into Kupriki, and cavalry vedettes | two columns, pushing on, attacked the right wit the Ottoman art were being | lly } ed, w I I 
» the - S S 1 ; 
on to Ogomi, & te gy and about | under the command of Krrp Ismam Pasna, and | slowly pushing forward. Ne - 
s distant from Hasstnkale, Qn the vor) the left under Caprran Menmuep Pasna. The | the dire extremity to which his lieutenant w Wit . 
ks continued thet tetreat toward Erze. | latter officer's brigade was holding a rocky emi-| being put, Mcxutar detached three batta fT . 
1 took up a poste on the Devi Boyun nence, which commanded the whole line Seeing | and two batteries to his left. Insy t kee f 1 
that the fall of this would enable them to enfilade | sight of these re-enforcements, Menmen Pasn *ASHA’S posit 
1. of Devi Borin . ee - ' 
rattle of De i Be , ne Place on the | the Turkish front, the Russians made the most | men gallantly repulsed a second assault a u K ; 
November. Of 4 Rese’. that day | strenuous efforts to capture it An assaulting | point of the bayonet before the aid reached ; and | rig! ' \ : . 
s usaian ; £ f 
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mn, arriving at the Na i.Tehai Stream, | ascent, but by 9 a. mw. it had been driven back in | third, with the guns, on a nall elevation flank 
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ows at the se - ope of the Devi complete disorder The gallant Prussian’s losses | his own front. Carrran Menuep Pasna saw that 
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irrison were taken prisoners, not a man, I be- 
ve, being hurt or escaping. This Medjidieh 
ette is an outwork to the Azizi Fort, which is 
CAPITAN 
Menmep Pasna, hearing the disturbance, at once 
moved out from the fort at the head of half a 
battalion, but only reached the gorge of the tu- 
nette to find it in the With- 
an instant to consider, this gallant 
ttle man attacked the Russians with the bayo- 
i with such impetuosity that, after a most 
lesperate struggle of about twenty minutes’ du- 
ration, the 
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situated about 1200 yards to the west. 


hands of the enemy. 


It pa Ising 
net. ar 


Turks were once 
of the work, while 300 dead bodies inside the 
Medjidieh Tabia testified to the sanguinary na- 
ture of the fight. It was now that the battle 
commenced it appeared that the advanced 
uard of a Russian column had surprised and 
eized this outwork, The darkness of the night 
r the impetuosity of the Muscovite leader must 
for the failure of the plan, for be- 
fore the main body reached the Medjidieh lunette 
the place had been taken and recaptured. The 
Russian general at once led the main column 
gainst the outwork, which now, however, had 
been re-enforced by about 1200 men from the 
(Azizi Tabia, while the newly armed citizens, to 
the number of about 2000, came rushiag up the 

ll, and, regardless of the fire poured upon them 
by two field batteries the enemy had in position, 
poured into the open gorge in rear of the work, 
The heavy guns in Azizi now opened on the ene- 
mvy’s columns, which drew off from the attack 
At the same time another col- 
umn, consisting of seven battalions of infantry, 
ciment of cavalry, eight field and three 

vy guns, appeared marching over the crest of 
the hills to the southwest of the city. This was, 
however, checked by the fire from the Youdjalou 
and Ahali tabias. Not that the enemy suffered 
any casualties, for I anxiously watched the effect 
of the Turkish shells, and noticed that they all 
fell some 600 or 700 yards short. I could only 
hat this foree was originally intended to 
assault the Kiremedli Tabia, south-southwest of 
this place, simultaneously with the column attack- 
ing the Medjidieh Tabia, but that having miscal- 
culated the distance, and finding not only thai 
lay had broke when they reached the summit of 
the Devi Boyun, but also that the attack on their 
right had failed, they judged it useless to make 
an assault in broad daylight on a fort well pre- 
pared against surprise.” 

In spite, however, of this success, the tide of 
fortune had not turned, While attention was 
drawn to Erzerum, the Russians had been making 
preparations for the great assault of the 18th, 
which resulted in the capture of Kars. The suc- 
cess which attended this brilliant night attack, 
which has been already described at length in 
the Weekly, was ascribed by the Turkish authori- 
ties to treachery within the fortress; but there 
appears to be no cood ground for such an asper- 
sion of its brave defenders. 
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CHAPTER IL—{ Continued.) 
GREAT ST. SIMON APOSTLE. 


Ovrstpr, John offered her his arm, and she took 
for the first time leaning on the protection of 
a man, so that the act seemed strange and even 
It meant that while she was with 
him he was to protect and take care of her; and 
it was the very first time that any man had offered 
to take care of her, so that she felt a little giddy. 
‘IT am not going te drag you about the streets 
and make you tired,” said John. “ We will take 


sacred to her. 


a hansom and drive tothe West End. Have you 
ever been to Regent Street ?” 
She hook her head. Alre ady her nervousness 


was disappearing beneath the healthy stimulus of 


a great excitement, She, who had lived in Lon- 


den for seven years, had never seen the West 
End at all The cab rattled them along the noisy 
treets, whose noise no longer oppressed her, but 
filled her with a sense of life and the excitement 
of living The crowd of pe ople, the shops, some 
of them alrea ly lighted, roused her out of he 


apatny. 

Presently they came to Regent Street, and John 
stopped the cab 

*“ Now we are going to walk,” he said 

The walk from Piccadilly to Oxford Circus 
took them three-quarters of an hour In the 


course of that walk John went into several shops 
One was a glove shop, where he purchased twelve 
pairs of the very best gloves and a glove-case— 

ze of the glove six and a quarter, which was 
the size of Lettice’s hand, curiously enough. <Aiso 


he bought two or three beautiful silk ties of a 
pattern approve d and chosen by Lettice, delight 


] 


d at being consulted, Next he went into a pho 


or apl er’s, where he succeeded in getting some 
large views of Arcadian scenery, the subjects be 

selected by Lettice. After this he took het 
to a book shop, and orde red certain books to be 
ent to an address which he wrete down and gave 
» the shop-bov. They came next toa sl op which 


iad ladies’ hats and bonnets in the window, A 
great many ladies, chiefly young and pretty, were 
shop. John went in and bought a hat and a 
bonnet, both of the newest pattern, which he told 
Lettive were for a young lady of her height, so 


izing with eyes ablaze at the splendors of this 


that if she would try them on, no doubt they j 
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would fit the other young lady. Lettice was so 
obliging as to do this. Then they went into a 
magnificent great shop, where John said he want- 
ed to buy a lady’s walking-jacket and a dress 
made up. Lettice gave him her advice about 
this little matter too, and John paid for the things 
and left the address. Then he took her into a 
music shop and purchased blindly twenty or thir- 
ty pieces which the man informed him were good. 
This parcel he carried away with him. And then 
he went into a jeweller’s shop, and Lettice’s eyes 
sparkled with delight. O dreams of Golconda, 
what mines could hoid more precious things than 
Lettice saw here? John bought a gold cross, and 
a gold chain, and a gold locket, and an emerald 
ring, which Lettice put on the third finger of her 
left hand and it fitted beautifully. And then John 
called another cab, and they drove home again. 

The streets were all lit up by this time, and 
Lettice looked upon the long lines of lights, with 
houses illuminated from the lowest story to the 
top. No shutting up at five o’clock and running 
away here. 

“Tell me,” said John, softly—he had been 
looking at the face beside him, as with animated 
eyes Lettice gazed at the brilliant street—‘“ tell 
me, how long is it since you left Great St. Simon 
Apostle and had a holiday ?” 

“ Four years,” said the girl. “ Formerly I used 
to spend a month every year with my aunt at 
Moulsey Priors, in Essex, but she died, and since 
then I have been nowhere.” 

“ Moulsey Priors!” It was the village where his 
mother had been born—which he was going to visit. 

“You have been a prisoner for five years,” he 
said. “Miss Langion, will you—will you trust 
me a little?” 

“| think I trust you a great deal,” she replied. 
“Have I not trusted you to give me a drive 
through all these wonderful things ?” 

“No, no; it is not that. But I can not bear 
to think of your creeping round and round that 
ghostly square all alone.” 

“ But if I am all alone and can not help it ?” 

He was going to say something, but checked 
himself with the thought that the time was not 
come yet. 

“Oh!” sighed the girl, “we are coming to the 
end of our drive. There is the Mansion-house! 
What is the time, Mr. Ashton? A quarter to six! 
We have been out for nearly three hours. And 
now I have got my silent evening before me, and 
somehow I do aot feel as if I care for Mill’s Zs- 
say on Liberty any more to-day. Here we are at 
Carniel Friars !” 

John walked into the court—it was dark now, 
and more ghostly than ever—with the girl. 

“T can not ask you to come in,” she said ; “ but 
Mr. Pomeroy likes you to talk to him in the even- 
ing. He said so the other day. He said, when 
you went away, ‘That is a sensible young man, 
Lettice; I like him. But then, large deductions 
—large deductions.’ He meant that he was 
afraid of liking you too much, you know. Will 
you come again soon ?” 

“ Will you drive out with me again soon ?” he 
repeated. “This has been the most pleasant aft- 
ernoon in all my life.” 

“ Has it ?” she replied, in all innocence. “So it 
has of mine. Do you think we can have anoth- 
er drive soon, Mr, Ashton? But, to be sure, you 
will not want to buy all those things again, will 
you? What a quantity of things you did buy, 
and what a lot of money you have spent!” 

“* There is a time to spend,’ ” said John, quoting 
Solomon, “ ‘and a time to save.’ I reckon this is 
a time to spend. Good-night, Miss Langton.” 
He held her hand in his for a longer time and 
with a warmer pressure than the mere leave-tak- 
ing altogether warranted. “Good-night, Miss 
Langton. I forgot to say that—that—in fact, I 
hoped that you would accept the little things I 
bought to-day—” 

* Accept—I—Mr. Ashton? Oh! I can not. 
All those things ?” 

John Pomeroy was a little staggered. 
would not show the white feather. 
turned to the charge. 

“Why, Miss Langton, of course I bought them 
for you. In my country, if a young lady goes for 
a drive with us, we always buy something to mark 
the occasion. Why, when you play these pieces, 
you will think of the walk up Regent Street”—he 
placed the roll of music in her astonished hand 
—and when you wear the gold cross and chain” 
—he deftly fastened the chain round her neck 
before she could prevent him—*‘ you will think 
of our drive through the streets, and the pleasure 
it gave me. And the other things will all be 
here to-morrow. Of course,” he added, “ being 
an Arcadian I must follow the customs of the 
country. You forgive me?” 

“Oh, Mr. Ashton,” she said. 


things ; r 


But he 


So he re- 





“To buy all these 
and for me! 

He pressed her hand again, and was away. 

I have never heard of that Arcadian custom, 
but one can not imagine that John Pomeroy in- 
vented it for the occasion 

Her pulse bounded and leaped, the blood ran 
faster through her veins, ker eyes sparkled with 
a delight she had never before even dreamed of ; 
she would have liked to jump up and dance, in 
only thinking of this unexpected and wonderful 
Sindbad the Sailor had never seen such 
sights—Aladdin never got suck splendid presents. 
And she had to sit still through the long dinner, 
and beat down her joy while Mr. Pomeroy sat 
over his wine, facing her, as silent as a sphinx, 
regardless of her joys or sorrows. It was but 
the day before that the man contemplated, with- 
out observing, a drooping flower, a mind already, 
at nineteen, beginning to turn inward and prey 
upon itself. In his selfish gloom and solitary 
moods he had already condemned a bright young 
girl to four years of imprisonment, and, as he 
vever thought about the matter at all, he was 
quite ready to carry on the sentence year by year, 
till nature made an end. 

3ut to-night the girl played over her new mu- 


drive. 





sic, which was bright and joyous, struck some 
chords in the man’s heart, which awoke unac- 
customed thoughts in him; and at ten, when she 
rose to say “ Good-night,” he opened his mouth 
and spoke. 

“What was that you were playing?” 

“A new piece, given me by Mr. Ashton to-day ; 
he took me for a drive and bought it for me—” 

“ Ay! it seemed an old piece. A trick of mem- 
ory, I suppose, which conjured up the shadows of 
the dead. Ashton, eh? Well, he is a practical 
man. He understands things. If money can be 
made, he will make it. Tell him, if you see him 
again—when you see him again,” he corrected 
himself, with a most unusual twinkle in his eve— 
“that I shall be glad to see him any evening at 
six—to dinner. I shall not send him any other 
invitation. Good-night, Lettice. She always pro- 
fessed to be grateful,” he sneered. “ Like all the 
rest—like all the rest! Ready to leave me for a 
lover! Gar! gratitude! With her, as with ev- 
ery body else—large deductions.” 

Then he began to smoke, and smoked till the 
clock struck twelve, when he got up and went to 
bed. 

In the evening the presents had arrived. But 
among them Lettice failed to find the locket and 
the emerald ring, and she wondered for whom 
they were bought. 


ee 


CHAPTER IIL 
LARGE DEDUCTIONS. 


Mr. Pomeroy had been a resident as well as the 
tenant of an office in Great St. Simon Apostle for 
four-and-twenty years. He came to the place a 
man of thirty,and called himself generally an 
agent. That is to say, he was ready to do any 
kind of business on commission. Mostly his busi- 
ness lay with farmers, for whom he negotiated 
leases and renewals, bought machinery, and some- 
times sold stock. He was also a house agent; 
and as that business is one which more than any 
other seems to develop the suspicious element 
in human nature, it suited his saturnine disposi- 
tion. In the conduct of his affairs he was quick 
and entirely trustworthy. He sought for no mean 
or unfair advantage ; never imposed, as is the na- 
ture of house agents, upon the ignorance or cre- 
dulity of such defenseless and innocent persons as 
widows, clergymen, officers, or authors ; and kept 
his word like the Bank of England. On the oth- 
er hand, he was hard; if he had money to re 
ceive, those rents had to be paid on the day they 
were due. He had a large clientéle, but not one 
single friend; not one single man for four-and- 
twenty years had passed from the doors of his 
office to his private rooms. He was not a her- 
mit, because he went in and out among men, some- 
times dined in public places, was seen in places 
of resort; but he knew no one, and spoke to no 
one. And every evening he spent alone in his 
own room. He professed to despise and mistrust 
human nature; he looked on every one as a pos- 
sible knave, who admitted no enthusiasms, and 
who allowed no disinterested grounds of any ac- 
tion, however simple. A disappointed and soured 
man; a man whose nature, always inclined to be 
suspicious, exacting, and irritable—an unhappy 
nature—had received some violent twist at one 
time or the other. If in the course of business 
a man was praised, if a measure was advocated, 
if a work was admired, if any thing was advanced 
in his presence which tended wo raise the credit 
of human nature, or the reputation of any man, 
country, or human institution, Mr. Pomeroy had 
one formula. On those occasions he would lay 
his hands upon his knees, look his companion in 
the face, shake his head, and murmur, “ Large de 
ductions.” So impressive was the voice, and so 
convinced the tone, that the speaker seldom had 
heart to go on, and felt his own enthusiasm sud- 
denly grow cold, his own faith waver. There had 
grown round this uncompanionable man among 
the class who chiefly made up his clieniéle a repu 
tation for acquaintance with all kinds of agricul- 
tural affairs—machinery, drainage, steam- works, 
crops, ground, stock—on all these subjects Mr. 
Pomeroy was an authority. At Islington they fol- 
lowed him round and waited for his few words, 
and those who came to his office had good value 
for their money. He had an amazing capacity 
for business, and wasted little money in keeping 
clerks. Two boys, who received five shillings 
each, and took turns to do the outside work, 
were enough for him. All the rest he managed 
himself. 

At this time his hair, which was short and” 
curly, had grown quite white. It was a crisp, de- 
ficient kind of hair, which stood up in a thick 
crop, springing straight from his forehead. His 
eyes were bright and keen, but perhaps a little 
His features were strongly 
marked; his mouth firm, and his smooth-shaven 
chin square and long. It was not a face to fall 
in love with, and it was a face to inspire that 
kind of respect which attaches to strong natures. 
Beggars, who are great observers and acute phys 
iognomists, felt that it would be useless asking 
such a face as that for charity; people who go 
round to offices for benevolent or religious soci 
ties came down stairs from his at once, and with- 
out pressing their claims, when they heard his 
“No!” in a deep and decided note; and children 
who ask the time, women who ask the way, 
crossing-sweepers who ply the broom, were all 
alike struck silent by the cold sternness of that 
face. Possibly there might be some tender spot 
somewhere in the heart of “ Large Deductions,” 
but no one yet had ever found it out. 

Certainly neither Lettice nor Will Langton. 

It was, as the girl told John Pomeroy, seven 
years since she had been brought to Great St. Si 
mon Apostle. A dreadful thing happened to the 
children. They lived in a certain market town in 
Essex, not far from the village of Moulsey Priors, 
the old house of the Burdacombs. Their father 
was the manager of the country branch of a 


too close together. 
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great bank; their house was the upper part of 
the bank. One day the father went out after the 
closing of the bank, as was his custom, but on 
this day he did not return. The mother sat up 
all night waiting in alarm for the husband who 
was to come home no more. And in the morn- 
ing they found him lying in a ditch by the way- 
side—dead. He had killed himself. The moth- 
er, weak and ill herself at the time, died broken- 
hearted a week later. For there was more than 
suicide to face—there was disgrace. But this 
the orphans were partly spared, for Mr. Pomeroy 
came down from town and took them both away 
with him. Lettice he kept in his City house ; the 
boy he sent to school. 

“ Understand,” he said to Lettice, then a child 
of twelve, “that I am not to be disturbed. There 
is to be no talking and idle chatter. Amuse 
yourself as best you can. You shall have mas- 
ters to teach you things, but do not talk to me or 
expect me to amuse you.” 

So the girl began the seven long silent years 
spent with this man, who never spoke to her ex- 
cept on matters of business. 

For two years she and her brother went to 
spend a month at a certain farm-house at Moul- 
sey Priors, where her aunt lived; but the aunt 
died, and then there was nowhere to go to. 
When she was sixteen, Mr. Pomeroy asked her if 
she wished to have any more teaching. She did 
not, she said, although that was hardly true, be- 
cause she would have liked the lessons to con- 
tinue for the sake of the masters’ talk. So then 
there was nobody at all to speak to. Will, too, 
was sent for two years’ training in Germany, 
where he was to qualify himself for a foreign 
correspondence clerkship. Fancy the loneliness 
of the girl if you can. Try to understand the 
wild yearning that at times would come over her 
for somebody to come ; for something to talk to; 
for some one to caress ; for something to happen. 
No one, only an austere maid and an unsympa- 
thizing cook, with, by way of an external friend, 
the old woman who dusted the pews and swept 
the floor of the Dutch church. No nun in any 
cloister could be more lonely, for nuns talk and 
work with each other ; no prisoner in a cell could 
have been more lonely, for the prisoners have the 
chaplain to talk to. Long ago she would have 
sickened and died, like a flower shut out from 
sun and air, but for one thing which saved her. 
When ehe was eighteen, which was about the end 
of the year 1874, her brother Will came home 
from Germany, his education finished, and was 
permitted to spend every Sunday evening—Mr. 
Pomeroy locked himself up in his office during 
the whole of Sunday—with her. Thenceforth the 
Sunday evenings were hours sacred to affection 
and talk. She thought beforehand what she 
would talk about, so as to get the most talk pos- 
sible out of the few hours during which her broth- 
er was with her. She studied what to say and 
how to say it, so as to please him; she put on 
her best things to please him; more than that, 
she gave him three-fourths of her money to please 
him. She clothed him with all the virtues that a 
boy can possess. He was the handsomest and 
the noblest of young men; he was the best and 
most single-hearted of brothers. Who does not 
know the length to which a fond woman’s heart 
may carry her? Who has not experienced in his 
own life something of that sweet deception ? 
We look in the glass and we see what we are. 
A woman looks at us, and who can tell what she 
sees ? 

For Will Langton, too young to be altogether 
bad, was in a bad way. He was inclined for the 
things which young City clerks do well to avoid. 
He was idle, and fond of pleasure. He was ex- 
travagant. He was weak of will, and easily in- 
fluenced. 

It was on an evening toward the middle of Oc- 
tober that the quiet dullness of Lettice Langton’s 
silent life was disturbed—the first time for four 
years. She was playing some old music in that 
dreamy, spiritless way which was growing upon 
her, daily eating out the hope and vigor of her 
youth. Her very dreams were faint now—those 
dreams of a possible and glorious change—and 
there were moments when she trembled, thinking 
of the dull dark days before, and the dull dark 
days behind. 

It was a cold, rainy evening; a fire was burn- 
ing in the grate, by which sat Mr. Pomeroy in his 
habitual silence. He held a book in his hand, 
but he was not reading, and his eyes were fixed 
upon the red coals. He sat thus, night after 
night—not brooding, because he was never moody 
or angry, as is the way with men who brood over 
past misfortunes and wax wroth over by-gone in- 
juries. It was his habit. It was also his habit 
to take no notice, not the slightest notice, of the 
girl who sat with him. They had dined in si- 
lence ; in silence Mr. Pomeroy took his cup of tea 
from the girl’s hand. The servants were below, 
and the house was silent; the court was silent ; 
there was no footfall below, no voices in the 
house, no token of any life but the rustling of the 
girl’s dress, and the distant rumble which was 
like the beating of the waves upon the shore, so 
far off as to produce no sense of noise, but rather 
a feeling that it was a part of the universal calm 
and quie t. 

Then the clock struck eight—a dozen clocks 
are striking together—Big Ben in the distance, St. 
Paul's nearer, and all the City churches chiming 
in—some a little late, so that it was five minutes 
past eight when every one was finished. The regu- 
lar striking of the hours was also a part and parcel 
of the general stillness. When Robinson Crusoe 
felt the silence and solitude of his island most, the 
waves were rolling along the shore and the wind 
was clashing the boughs together, but these things 
only struck his ears without his hearing them. 

So that when a quick and loud footstep echoed 
in the court, followed by a ringing at the door, 
both started. 

“ Whois that, Lettice ?” asked Mr. Pomeroy. No 
single evening visitor had ever come to the place 
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maid brought up a letter 





waiting down below, Sit 


gentleman is 
[ said that you saw no one in the ever but he 
says he wants you very particular 
“ Humph ! mi 
the seal and looked at the 
“It is from old 


old Ramsde n, 
Moulsey Priors. What has 





Give 
signature 
the Qu 
fot to sav to me 
“Dear Frrenp Jonn Pomeroy,—The be 
this note, John Ashton, has to confer 
on practical questions It 
that thee should see him 
and learn to know him 


r. of 








irer 
with thee 
is for thy great 
at him often, 


This in 


once, se¢ 


truth. trom ti 


friend Ext RaMsDeN.’ 
“For my great good? See him often? What 

does Ramsden mean? Jane, show the young 

man up stairs into the offic No, here and 


light us a fire. My great good! Ah, la 
ductions—large deductions ! f 


could happen to me now for my 





reat good! 





Certainly a good deal might happen to the pale 
girl before him, who raised her quiet eyes in lan 
guid curiosity to see the stranger. Doubtk 


some ity 


uninteresting ( 





who rushed about all day with eager faces 





No; a young man who, whatever he was, could 
not be set down even at first sight as an 
esting City man A young man of quite a dif 
ferent style. A tall and brawny young fellow 
with clear-cut features and steady eves; and as 


hat in hand, Lettice felt for 
a moment as if she had 


where—perhaps in a dream 


he stood in the door 


seen him befors 


John Pomeroy the younger—it was he—saw 


before him a pale and very beautiful girl 





from a piano-forte, and at the fireside an 
hite hair 


ing up all over his head in short sturdy curls 


man, with hard, stern face, and w stand 


The room was plainly furnished, having the girl’s 


piano, a case of books, and a single easy-chair, in 
addition to the customary simple furniture of a 
sitting-room 

The young man felt a singu 
fore him was his father, 
ence he had never suspected until a few weeks 
His father! 


t 

There was 
made out of surmises, but he felt, at first sight, 
that | 


things in the way of hardness. 





own 


before. but little to be 


his was a father capable of aston 


diately apparent. 

“You are Mr. John / 
man, | 

“T am—I am John Ashton,” he replied, with a 
curious hesitation, as if he was not certair 
he might not | 
And again Lett 
seen him before. 
was deep and clear 

“My old friend’—here Mr 


steadily at his visitor—“ my old 


referring to his letter 





> SomebDOdY else 
had the feeling of 


he very voice was familiar It 





like the voice of her guardian 


looked 
1 Eli Rams 

How can 
you ? and 
» to call things by their proper names, how 


den tells me that you wish to see me 


or, a8 we are men of business, 
can each other ° 

* Let call things by their 
You can serve me by teaching me 


‘I am not a private tutor.” 


we serve 


us hames 


proper 


“And yet you can serve me by teaching me 
You are, Mr. Ramsden tells me, better acquainted 
than any living man with agricultural work of all 


kinds in England.” 
“Eli Ramsden is a 
Pomeroy. 
self 
‘I do accept it 


of truth,” said M1 
“T should not have said that of my 
Put since he says it, you may accept it.” 

I am an Arcadian, Sir; not 
was born in England, but I 
have passed twenty-four ye out 


country 


man 


by birth, because I 


irs of twenty-five 
in the , and I claim to 
call myself an Arcadian born. 
‘You seem proud of it.’ 
“T am proud of it, Sir 


rreat 


and two months 


We are going to b 


country some day.” 
“Ah! 
“Well 
I am over here to learn al 
that can be taught 
“You have a farm ? 
“Tt is my mother’s 


Large deductions,” murmured the elder 
that another 


| that cs 


we will talk about time 


» known, all 
aid me on my 
Of 


I am her only son, and 


me, to farm 


your own ? 


am therefore, in a sense, the owner 
“And you have brought over money ? 
nothing here for love.” 





“T am in command of three yusand 
whi to lay out to advantage ir 
implements and stock, but part I may 
myself,” 
‘To throw away 
“No, Sir 


pounds, 


most of am 





spend 


I ipon 


in what you call amusements.” 
To throw away in educatior n 
} } 





such thir as one ¢ not get in rack woods 





an 














That is my business England And Mr. Rams 
de nh says you can he ip me 

“Ay. Iam agent for more than one kind of 
business. Suppose I can help y« 

“Then we will make an arrangement. This 
is my proposition: I will come here three nights 
a week; you shall answer my questions—there 
will be plenty of them—and you will tell me what 
you know. There is plenty of knowledge in your 
brain, if I can get it out. Think this over, and 
make a proposal as to terms Just as well be 
talking to me as sitting over a fire 

Mr. Pomeroy was taken altogether aback Here 
was a young man, whom he had never seen before 


} ¢ ¢ 


actually proposing to intrude himself for three 








nights in every week into his private rooms; to 
rob him of his twenty-five vears’ evening silence 
to pump him for information; to bore him with 
questions. The impudence of the thing startled 
him. He looked up and met his tor’s eyes 
gazing full in his, and he starté fins let 
pain 

‘You say,” he replied, slowly, “ that your name 
is John Ashton—John Ashton. I never knew 
any one of that name and vet your eves seem 
familiar to me. I knew a—a person with the 


same eves once; quite the same eyes I thought 


that person was in every way to be tr 
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no trust of any body There. vou have learned 
more wisdom from me in two lI tes tha 
have learned all your life.” 

‘Perhaps, Sir,” the younger replied, “ that 


a sort of wisdom whi 





himself, This young lad w 1 not believe it 
as vet, at any rate l am sure of that any more 
than i believe it 

Lettice, who had been sitting on the mu 
stool lister started 

No,” she said I can not } ve that t 

are no good people in the world. I n 
with one, at least 

She looked at her gua ur 











ty 
ipprentice, any thing you pleast only take 1! 
Let me come here t e |! Ss a week for a 
month or two. You will find me an apt | 
und a ready learne or y t me <« 
friend and an equal, else I am afraid 1 
its will surprise you 
“Why do you want to come so n h? 
“Why? For fifty reasons 
Mr. Pomeroy considered a few moments. TI 
looked up and said, in a low voice, as if he had beer 


fighting a battle with himself 





‘You may come Begin I 
good-night.” 

“Thank you, Sir, I will come But I ar I 
ng as a friend, and so, please t i 
that voung lady 

“This young lady is n ward, Miss I 
Langton.” 

The young man called John Ashton held out 


dehcate ltt 


hand It 
hand that was put forth to meet his grasp 

‘| hope we shall be very good friends 
Langton. I have no friends, yet, 
‘Nor have I,” 
Then he 


lown the steps 


his was a very pretty 


Miss 


They listened, 
at a time; they | 
thev heard his footsteps 


in the court and down the narrow passage of Cat 


she murmured. 
was gone 
four 


shut the door after him; 


Then every thing was quiet agai 

Lettice Langton looked at her in He 
was staring straight before him, as if had seen 
a ghost 


” he sa 





‘I am a fool, Lettice,’ a tone quit 
unlike himself—“ I am a fool to admit that bo 
to the house. What does Eli Ramsden mean | 
sending me a mad Arcadian? All because his eyes 


made me think of someoneelse. Ey 
tures, too, all reminde 


and voice— j 
Good-night. Lettice.” 





tricks memory plays. 


In his hotel, close by, the young fellow sat 
writing a letter to his mother 
‘T have seen him,” he wrote—“I have se« 


na n 
He is gra 
His mat 
ner is very cold, and he says that there is no one 
in the world to be trusted—of course I don’t be 
lieve that 
him of ‘a per 
son.’ I a 
He is a stiff 





letter 
8 lette 


h m, thanks to Mr Rams I 
haired, but looks strong and vigorous 


He said, too, that my eyes reminded 
son’—that is what he said- 


icted entirely on Mr 


Ramsden’s advice 





old Quaker, but he read all the let 
ters, and when he had read them, he said, « 
‘Thy mother is a woman whom we may 
friend John. I will think what thou must do.’ 


should do 
father, lest 


¢ 


told me what I 


And the next day he 
Mr. Pomeroy—I am afraid to say my 
I should one day 


it all out by accider 


the cleverest man in all England about agricu 
tural things. The farmers go to him, and he 
buvs instruments, gives advice, or s¢ 





advice, 
> 





, says Eli Rams 
lifferent man, he 
known and acquire 
But he lives locked up, 
No one, said Eli Ramsden, 
seen him in his private room, where he 
So I was the first. I went in quite 
boldly, as if I expected to be received with open 
and after a bit he He does not 
live alone, because there is a young lady with hi 
a Miss Lettice Something. Mother, I think I have 
lost my heart! I told you I would let you know 


id act for him 
ike him; and if he 
make himself better 
an immense reputation 
and has no friends 


has ever 


here 18 no one 





were a 





lives alone 


arms ; gave way. 


whenever I did. Oh, such a pretty girl! such a 
good-looking girl! She did not speak till 


quiet, 


I spoke to her 


But I made hi 





ind I am to go as a friend As a friend! If 
only he knew! 

‘My dear mother, I am sure I shall bring 
things round I am quite sure nt 
sk me how or why, because I d« t 
I feel that my fathe hard and stert 
w give way sooner or later, when he knows who 
ind what I am, and has learned how jealous, s 
picious, and hasty he has been. It is the met 
of his own injustice that shuts him ip awa fr 
the world; he knows that he has destroyed his 
own happine ss, and takes a pleasure in fa rh 


that others have for hi 


one it 











go to begin my course of lessons Well, he w 
be useful to the farm; that’s a fact I told } 
I had three thousand pounds. I did not tell hin 
that some of it belk st his ‘ AW 
Stephen Burdacomb, to be s t for hir j 
rest to himself. because it vs to | f 
My poor father! it is absurd to i that I 
feel drawn tow i him by invisil chains of 
affection. That is novel talk; but I want t 
vy him. I want to find out what there wa 
this man that made you love him, and what ar: 
his better cualities And | want to learn myself 
by studying him. They say that sons inherit 
from their mothers. Still, I should like to find 
out if I have got any thing at all from him 
“London is a splendid place, when you t 








used to the crowd. To-day I went to—” Here 
followed a page of description, which we omit 
because most of our readers have seen the Tow 
} er, St Paul's, the Monument, and the Docks 
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